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77 AM returned to the Make of: my matic 
 F'I } 'vity, my dear friend. Happy in the em. 
braces of m K Erg J taſte 

and enjoy almoſt perfe 2 bliſs ;— wut that hall hot 
make me forget my friend. 10/71 ef 242! 1 ML 
I I believe it was tlie po fathers 
keep me as lang as he py of my from chi 
place, which was ever dear to me, and is hom 
rendered more ſo by the recollection of pleaſures 
I enjoyed in the beginning of my life,” When my 
ſpirits, light, innocent, and free, gave me 4 re. 
ſemblance of the birds that flew around me. 
The pleafantneſs of the ſeaſon, now in its prime, 
adds to my enjoyment. Not a ſpot I fee, ütrre- 
minds me of ſome particular boyiſh frolic'; and 


the remembrance | is moſt grateful to me;—I have 
A2 viſited, 


ing fielg I reviſiy. with great ſatisſa 979 


K Hr RIAL. 


Mſited wich great ceremony, a tall araight aſh, 
that I once elimbed- to; get at a Magpie s neſt. —— 
Ty ; wanfaQion, 1 cu3-the-manth 

and date of the year on t bark—No Roman 
general was ever prouder of a triumphal arch, 
than I was at ſeeing he tecatd of this exploit re- 
maining 8 An hillock in a neighbour- 
ion, where a 
little geey hound L formerby had killed me an hare. 
In ſhort, were I to enumerate the many mental 
pleafures 1 enjoy here, yau would be heartily tired 
— the recital of them.— Lou will laugh not a 
little, to, think that I apule myſelf thus ; but 
you . A more were 700 to ſee me in 
one of theſe reveries.— You have often told 
me, in ſome of my flighty fits, that you be- 


 Heved I never thought at all.—If you were here, 


I ſhould convince you ithat T:do nothing elſe. 
The wild, hair-brained Charles Horton has un- 
dergone a firange) metamorphoſis. ] queſtion 
whether you would know me, if you were to 
meet me; and 1, am ſure, when you compare 
this .epiſtte. with; meſt of the others you have 
dither.) received from me, you will confeſs, 
thati Lam, ; wond'rouſly. altered. On a review, I 


fn this is more legible than one half, or aber 


pine. tenths of all the letters I ever, wrate-: 
r in this manner, „102 Mall take 
up the trade af a ſcrivener very ſoon. T I live, ſo- 
berty, go to bed Tegulat]y,, riſe early, and, Kar 


gecful tp,relate,: can fit gown.and play 2 89995 


pol of- quaqrille for three-pence. a blh——* 
place. will dtp al my. käme 1 tba he forgot: 
den- But as you have been cn, with the 


„ oopſijfaion jof for of the principal PAT: of family, 


you weill. be 1 at our having conſtant com- 
pany here, aud, no doubt, will, be curiovs to 
1195 Wi | 83 find | 
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R NOVEL, 
find out the party; but that I ſhall not reveal to 
you now. I expect that! your anſwer to this 
will be full of congratulations on my amendment 
and reformation, as I am ſure you will ſtile it, 
and applaud yourſelf for ſetting me ſo grave, ſo 
pious, and ſo ſteady an example. —No, I forbid 
all that. However, write to me, and let mie 


know that you” received this. I deſire yon 


may anſwer alt my letters; for I ſuppoſe, in Four 
ſententious epiſtles, I ſhall have fufficient for 


© 
% 


contemplation to digeſt in my moſt retired hours. 
I don't care how grave you are; dull you can- 


not be. Rub your eyes, and aſſure yourſelf 
vou are awake; eſpecially when I confeſs myſelf 
thine, M1 1 Is: J 1 E 1 ge 1 
Molt . ſincerely, 
5 - 
NE  CnaRLts HoR Tro . 
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THE TRIAL 
LETTER 


51 'To ca Hon rox, ah | 


FAN, fax the 6 i; a microcoſm. 
VIA many changes and revolutions, and 
equally: as important, may happen in the ſmall 
as in the great! world. We know not in this 
globe invariableneſs or ſtability; how then can 


ve expect it in the leſſer machine, that, from its 


conſtruction, is more liable to mutability, and leſs 
eapable of, ſteadineſs and certainty? We are 


ſonſible, from experience, that a watch the ſize 


of a three-penny piece will not go fo truly and 
exatlly as one of Graham's old-faſhioned watches, 
half as big «s A warming-pan,—W hen we fee 
every thing involved in irregularity, all things in 
a ſtate of fluQtuation, why ſhould your change be 
ſurprizing ? It is not really ſo. It may, per- 
haps, be wonderful, to a man that does not al- 
ways conſider matters thoroughly. Such an ex- 
traordinary transformation as that you give me 
an account of, allowing” it all to be true, (you 


fee I ama ſceptic) would make him think hers | 
was ſome very myſterious cauſe for it. I can 


explain it all. Your verſatility of nature; the 
happy flexibility with which you can accuſtom 
and fit yourſelf to every ſtate in life; your care- 


leſſneſs, and hatred of trouble, all conſpire, and 


make you one of the happieſt men in the world. 
In London, ſince I have known you, you 
have been immerged in a ſea of faſhionable fol- 
lies; too indolent to be the leader, and too am- 
1 and fond of your fame, as you call it, to 


be at the tail of them. You have been hur- - 


ried along in the middle of that crowd of fools, 
who 
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A NOV E. 7 
ho fill our ſtieet , and diſgrace buy country. 
'Tis true, youThave® been leſs tonfpieucus 3 but 
you have been more happy, and more at leiſure 
to purſue thoſe plans which yo trace out (and 1 
will do you the juſtice to ſay, very religiouſly 
adhere to) than thoſe who are at the head of the 
mode, and are at once the objects of public - 
mirati em. L yu ſnoqid de ar dat 
to Pads Aude 25, J mes your penchant 
for amours, er, &c. ne all other modes of 
diſfipation. d are now in the country, Dear 
variety pleaſes you: a new toy will ſtop the cry- 
ing of any child. Vour complaints of the eter- 
nal, immutable round of amuſements that de- 
ſtroyed you here, are changed into praiſes f th 
country; How long wWi this aff Tin yo. 
grow tired of Flwood-—Now you may imagine 
that I' naturally ſuppoſe; hat yo will prunge 28 
deep into the country ſports às you did into the 
22 diverſions of the city No ſuch thing 
promiſe for you there will be no account in the 
news - Papers of your Having broke your neck in 
riding a ruee fi ner will your: ſtable: doors be à8 re- 
markable in History as Sit Roger de Coverley's; 
er adorned like bis with fpoils of badgers, ſtags, 
and foxes. I de not doubt but you will ride for 
your exerciſe; in order to give a glow of health 
to your cduntennnee, that may ſerve to 'endear 
you moro itdcyeuri fair connections on your return 
to d Mayr put your regularity of life to 
the ſame ſcore; or to the authority and example 
of à yirtuous father P—-You' are fenfible, that 
I have Known precept fail with you. F am not 
aſtoniſhed at this change I find in you; but I 
ſhall be much more aſtoniſhed, if I ind you con- 
tinue to write to me. My anſwers may not al- 
ways be pleaſing to you. I hive almoſt exceeded 
- A 4 | the 


8. THE TR HA K. 
the limits of my. paper. — IithoughtT was- 
in converſation with yeu, and knew not When 
to ſtop. For a I tell dare Lam not 
the _ you en . 7 20:14 ont oh 0 
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| 12 AM by e 10-9 afonih you, dear Siepe 


ſon; for J ſhall. continue to write to you. I. 
am determined alſo to acquaint you with: every; 
thing that happens to me. Write to me as yo 
will, your letters muſt always pleaſe me. I know. 
your good intentions, and am no ſtranger to the 
virtues of your heart, or the juſtneſs and purity 
of your ſentiments.; I am acquainted with vob 
deſire of ſerving me, and am ſure that Ii ſpaſſ ne- 
ceive yout advice on every, important gccaſiont 
Do you think then, this boing premiſed, that iq 
care in what, ſtile, you addreſs me, or in What 


garb you cloath, your ſentiments and inſtructions, 


however uncouth 7. Shall L deſpiſe the diamond: 


becauſe it is raugh? The aſperities oß jits; ſides or 


ſurface may be dilagreeable me hen I touch 
it, but they will not diminiſh its valus with me; 
There are ſome animals, aſſes ſor inſtance, that 


delight in feeding on thiſtles, and the moſt any 


ſhrubs they can get at; there is a xoughneſs 
them that ' pleaſes their palates. From — 
the thorns and brambles, of well- meant ſatire, that 
my. be Jexttered, in "wr fn. will I pluck ” 
10 ec 
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A NOVEL. H 
roſe of inſtruction. The bloſſom of the thorny 
furze yields honey to the bee, as well as the ſilken 
hyacinth. While I am ſoliciting your correſpon- 
dence, I am only earning reproof for myſelf. — - 
You think I have deſerved it. I will not affirm 
that I have been always blameleſs. At fome hour 
or other I will let you into thoſe parts of my hif- 
tory, which cauſed ſome of may behaviour to ap- 
pear ſo very myſterious and abſurd to you. You 
will, perhaps, then accuſe and reprehend me the 
more; but I will kiſs the rod. You muſt allow 
me to ſay,” that you may not be always right in 
— conjectures: the change of the ſcene may 

ave given me a tranſient pleaſure; but it is not 
that only will ſuffice me. A new train of thoughts 
takes poſſeſſion of me, and I find myſelf totally 
altered. I confeſs that < ſuit myſelf to the place 
Jam in. Calm, tranquil, and undiſturbed as- the 
objects around me, I ar the waves of diſſipation 
ſabſide, and ſhall, in time, become as ſtill as a 
mill-pond. The girls ſummon me to take an 
evening's walk with them. The girls!—Obt 
Simpſon, thereby hangs a tale; but I have not 
time to relate it, for they muſt not wait for me. 
Do continue to write to me. I have been three 
weeks from London, and have not yet forgot all 
my old acquaintances; let me hear ſomething of 
them. Write me ſome news of them; not that 
1 want amuſement here, but I ſhould be glad to 
hear how they ge on. I ſhall plague you with 
my epiſtles, till I receive an order from you to be 
ſilent, and perhaps even then L may not . ow 
At all timedhehieve me, ff 
it Yours truly, + 4 - 
CHARLES Hok rox. 
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LETTER IV. 


'To the sans. 


OU will ſay I am a coxcomb in every 
| thing. My paſſion for dreſs was the object 
of your ridicule in town; my letter-writing in 
the country will be liable to the ſame ſcomge— 
Be it ſo; but I muſt write, and cannot retain a 
ferret from you. It would be a violation of that 
vow I have made, to repoſe an unlimited confi- 
dence in you; and it would be to diſtruſt your ſe- 
creſy and your honour, to withhold any thing 
from you. Think not then, as you at firft did, 
that the change from the town to the country has 
alone effected that alteration you have perceived 
in me: there is ſomething elle, yes I will unfold 
the cauſe to you. 

We have often, in our 8 been at a 
loſs to find out the reaſon, why my father ſhould 
fo induſtrioufly avoid taking me home with him, 
and be at the trouble, as he cqnfeſſed, of getting 
into the houſe of commons, on putpoſe to have 

an opportunity of ſeeing me once a year. When 
I had finiſhed my ſtudies at Cambridge, I came 
to London; it was the place for a man of pleu- 
fore. I went to Paris, and it was by no means 
comparable to the city I had left: I returned to it 
; " agam, therefore, with greater ſatisfaction. I was 
*young and volatile, and found ſufficient employ- 
ment for every hour in the gay circle. I entered 
with avidity into pleaſures, that only waited my 
taking poſſeſſion of them. In the midſt of theſe 
joys, my father ſummoned me to Elwood : *twas 
then twelve years ſince J had ſeen it. I gave you 
but a faint deſcription of the raptures I felt in 
ſeeing 


Me A_NOVEL 11 
feeing, a place that was known to me from th 
earlieſt, hputs of my life, and from which I ha 
been ſo long abſent, and recollecting theſe puerile 
enjoyments I hag experienced there. I arrived 
at Elwood in the morning. My heart ſoftened 
with the expeQation of claſping a father, whom 
I tenderly loved, in my. arms. An unuſual ſen- 

ſibility took poſſeſſion of me, and I was almbſt 

diſſolved in happineſs and. pleaſure. . Neyer be- 
fore did I perceive maxſelf-fo affected, and there- 

fore am the leß able io deſcribe my ſenſations.— 
But I was at that moment more ſuſceptible of 
receiving any tender impreſſion, than I ever re- 

collect to have been in my life. The embraces 
and careſſes that my father and my aunt (a wor- 
thy ſiſter of my mother's) laviſed on me, only 
ſeryed to incręaſe that tenderneſs of ſentiment 
and diſpoſition that almoſt overpowered me. 1 
retired to dreſs for dinner; but could not over- 
come the force of that fiſial affection that pro- 
duced ſuch effects in me. I came down ſtairs in 

the ſame. mood I went up, and was in a very 

pleaſing reverie when the bell rang for dinner. I 
„was the firſt in the parlour, My aunt ſoon en- 
.tered, followed by a very genteel girl, the 
daughter of Mr. Webſter, as I ſince under- 
. Rood, a,man of a pretty eſtate in our neighbour- 
hood, and then as a viſiter to the young lady that 

followed her. Mrs, Allen (for ſo is my aunt 
called) told Miſs Webſter that I was her nephew. 
1 made myſelf ac uainted with, her lips; but 
; that eaſe and indifference with which faluted 
. hep. Joon yaniſhed, when I was about to approach 
_ . the; lovely. maid, . who was waiting my. beivg 
introduced to her. That was an operation I 

,evuld not go through at once. I heſitated, con- 
fuſed and amazed, and had not power to go up 
8 to 


| boſom, recalled my ſenſes and attention to m. 


.midd! 
in her eyes, that dazzle and confound'you, were 


12 TRT TALA TL. 
to her. A bluſh, that overſpread her face a 


ſituation, and, with a quivering lip, 1 | touched 
her cheek. I would not have had you ſeen'me 
thus abaſhed for the world; I ſhould Have af 
forded you an inexhauſtible fund of ridicule and 
laughter. You would have derided my boaſted 
intrepidity in attacking and ſubduing women; and 
my — ans would but — ——_— e 
glory of the victory a ' country girt has obta 

Sele You” An, doubtleſs Yo glad to 1100 
what charms have had ſo powerful an effect upon 
me. © You may imagine that T wiſh to exceed 


truth, in order to apologize for the eaſineſs of 


the conqueſt—— Tis no ſuch thing; and you will 


form but an inadequate idea of her perſonal per- 


i when I tell you, ſhe is rather above'the 
e fize, has a dignity in her air, and a luſtre 


you not relieved'by the Re miles that 
play around her month. Her ſkin is of the pureſt 
white; I do not mean fuch a cadaverous white as 


our pale-faced women of quality pique themſelyes 


upon—No-—her ſkin is ſo tranſparent, that you 


can almoſt ſee the circulation of the blood. Her 


look beſpeaks health. Though ffie'is as delicate 


in her form as moſt of her ſex, yet ſhe poſſeſſes 


a plumpneſs that argues a good conſtitution, To 


you, who pretend to have outlived your paſſions, 
(or I cannot believe it) this particularity may be 
_ © tedious; but to me it is moſt neceſſary to — 9 

her perſon. She ſeems made for lose, and love 
for her; and I ſhould imagine, from 'phyſical 
' reaſons, that ſhe is not, and cannot be averſe to 


that paſſion. This was the form that ſtruck me 


all in'a heap.—— We ſat down to dinner; J ate 


very little; I could not—but my other ſenfes 
1 ' | "Ah 45. 8 2 TT were 


— 


were feaſted.—“ If this beautiful cabinet contains 
« a perfect Jeprelg! ſaid I to myſelf, “ a ten- 
« derneſs and purity of heart, a delicacy of ſen- 
ce timent, and an intelligent mind, correſponding 
« with the excellence of the exterior part of it, 
J ſhall be undone—and may at once give up 
« myſelf for loſt.—I was yet but a ſtranger.— 
Reſerve cloſed her lips, and threw a miſt over 
ber eyes, which, like the tog of the morning in 
autumn, obſcures, the . brightneſs of the ſun, at 
the ſame time that we are prevented from enjoy- 
ing his warmth, 1 Ay father kept up the conver- 
ſation of the table. I was abſtracted, wandering, 
thoughtful. He was frequently obliged to aſk me 
a queſtion two or three times, before I had re- 
collection enovgh. either to underſtand, or to an- 
ſwer it. He addreſſed the charming Harriet (for 
ſol think ſhe is called) with a degree of familiarity 
that aſtoniſhed me, and which I could not at 
once comprehend, Her behaviour was reſpect- 
ful, but affectionate. This wore an air of my- 
ſtery—Who was to ſolve the riddle ?—Time.— 
On him I depend for an explanation, as you muft 
allo, for ] am tired of writing. Adieu. 

1 CnARLIESs Hokrox. 
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THE TRIAL. 
LETTER'V. 


To Cnartzs Hoxrox, Eſq,  - 


O you imagine, fir, that I accept your 
confidence as a compliment, as a mark of 
your regard for me ?—ls it ſo ?—or is it becauſe, 
amongſt your ' extenſive acquaintance, you have 
not one perſon in whom you can truſt ? bleſſed 
effects of fuch a delightfyl connection! What a 
charming reflection for 2 man to make, that he 
has not been able to procure one friend on whom 
he can rely; and yet, though you' tacitly ac- 
knowledge the unworthinels of your acquaintances 
(improperly ſtiled friends) your curioſity impels 
you to learn ſome intelligence of them; — and of 
All other people in the, world, you apply to me 
to gain that intelligence. But I will gratify you; 
and you ſhall know ſuch part of their hiſtory. 
from me, as I am acquainted with. Your friend 
Jack Matthews, crawled into the coffee-houſe 
the other day, juſt recovered from a certain 
faſhionable diſtemper. Not contented with what 
he had ſuffered ; not puniſhed ſufficiently by be- 
ing confined to his chamber for fourteen weeks; 
with a voice. yet tremulous through weakneſs; 
with a carcaſe emaciated with ſalutary, though 
compulſive, abſtinence; with a conſtitution 
racked by a powerful and ſubtle medicine, he 
talked as freely as ever of indulging himſelf in his 
favourite purſuits, His friends congratulating him 
on his return to health and ſpirits,” gave me an 
opportunity of condoling with him on his melan- 
_ choly ſuuation, and the deplorable deſperate ſtate 
Ifaw him in. He ſtared at me—*© Why, what's 
* the matter ?—The doctor ſays I am as ſound as 

| _ % roach, 


. 
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A glover's handſome wife had the happineſs to 
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4 a roach, and I feel myſelf as hearty as a buck. 
g Vou deceive yourſelf,” returned I. You 
© are now in the ſame predicament with the 
% damned.“ Aye, how ſo, pray?“ We 
4 are told that they feel themſelves,” ſaid 1, 
affected by the ſame deſires and paſſions which 
„they had upon earth, but without the leaſt 
“ power of probability of gratifying them: I 
“e take that to be your caſe.” The more ſenſi- 


ble and honeſt part of the room joined me in the 


laugh againſt him, as I turned on my heel. 1 
have no doubt but his fellow-ſufferers, of which 
there were not a few aſſembled round him, re- 
venged both him and themſelves by abuſing me. 
I left them to divert themſelves as they 3 
Ned Baker, another of the worthies, has 

himſelf into an hobble. Nothing pleaſes” him 
but married women. He will diſturb the peace 
of an whole family, and make perhaps fifty peo- 
ple miſerable, that his inclination may be grati- 


fed for half an hour. No matter what miſchief 


enſues: He muſt and will, if he can, poſſeſs the 
woman whoſe face may chance to pleaſe him. 
You are not a ſtranger to the many no&turnal 
kickings, and ablutions from chamber windows, 
he has gone through, in the courſe of his amours. 
—One ſhould have thought too, that his long 
practice would have rendered him . wary ; but, 
alas! a man has not always his ſenſes about him. 


catch his fancy. It is both impoſſible, and too 
troubleſome, to relate the many ſchemes he laid, 
"and arts he practiſed, to get poſſeſſion of Her 
perſon. He ſucceeded, and was happy.—The 
privacy, and extreme ſecrecy, with which this 
amour was carried on for ſome little time, gave 


"we the ſtrongeſt allurances of ſecurity. ; But ne 
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fair one was too many for him. Her huſband: 
knew the whole affair from the origin, It was 
not the firſt time that the ingenuity, and honeſt 
induſtry of the wife, had ſerved to enrich the 
happy huſband: this though, my friend Ned was 
not acquainted with. A proper inquiry was 
made into his fortune by the parties moſt inte- 
reſted ; and.as he was found to be a well-feathered 
bird, it was found neceſſary to pluck him a lit- 
tle ;—and he was ſuffered to purſue his amour 
with ſucceſs. One unfortpnate evening however, 
Ned, ſolacing himſelf in the arms of his fair 
Circe, was diſcovered, to his utter confuſion, by 
her hufband, and proper aſſiſtants. The farce 
upon thoſe occaſions, that has been played ſo 
often, was here repeated with great eclat. The 
lover's eyes were opened; but he began to ſee toe 
late. He was obliged to compromiſe the affair, 
or his reputation of gallantry would have been 
eternally ruined. He paid a cool five hundred 
pounds for that jobb. He endeavours to carry 
the matter off as well as he can. I aſked him, 
with a ſignificant. grin, to conſtrue me two lines 
from Horace the other day. 8 | 


» Deſine — 1 . 
Plus haurire mali eſt quam ex re decerpexe ſructus. 


He tore the paper they were written on into 
peices, and threw them into the fire in a rage, 
I burſt into a fit of laughter ; and he made off as 
faſt as he could: I delight in plaguing theſe pup- 
pies. George Edwards, is not alittle chop-fallen 
ſince a late defeat at play. You may be fure I 


- Engliſh. | 
® Be cautious, my friend, how you cuckold your neighbour, 
The pleaſure ſo ſmall, with ſuch great riſque and labour. 


condole | 
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eondole with him. The misfortunes theſe'fellows 
bring on themſelves, through their vanity or their 
folly; I rejoice at; it is a ſeſſon that every young 
man ought to read: but I pity "thoſe who have, 
through inevitable accidents, ſuffered from the 
villainy and pride of the generality of mankind, 
who, : honeſt and well-meaning in themſebves, 
ſuſpect 9 —— or deceit in others. For them 
I grieve ; for them my heart bleeds: but I cannot 
nor will not abate an inch of that ſarcaſtic malig- 
nity il ſo happily poſſeſs, ' which: plagues and mor- 
tifies the blockheads that ſurround me, who wiſh FE 
me to lament with them their ill fortune in thoſe 
points, in which, if they fucceed, in my opinion 
they deſerve to be banged.— There is one of 
your friends, whom I cannot help thinking well 
of; *tis Harry Williams. I have obſerved him 
much of late. He ſeems” oppreſſed: with a ſet- 
.tled melancholy: ſomething hangs very heavy on 
his ſpirits. We talk together, when J ſee him, 

u hich is not frequently, of you. He is altered, 
not in his temper; dut in his manner, ſince you 
Jaw him : his converſation is "more irregular and 
unconnected, it burſts in ſtarts from him: His 
eyes are full of tears, as he ſits thoughiful and 
unheeded: but he endeavours to conceal the fitua- 
tion: of his mind very induſtriouſſy. A forced 
merriment, that ſits very aukwardly upon him, 
only ſerves to betray thoſe emotions he wiſhes to 
hide, and, to the accurate obſerver; tells what 
paſſes in his breaſt} He wants to hear from you: 
write to him, and try if you can draw. the cauſe 
of his uneaſineſs from him. I have made ſome 
vain attempts to get at the knowledge of his af- 
fairs; but he is very reſerved with me. So much 
for your liſt of acquaintances; that is, as much 
bad of it; cu nr hit no ee Loft e697 

vo. You 
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Vou have ſucceeded, to your wiſſies, in aſto- 
niſhing me Not that I am ſurprized at any 
thing you may do, but at your attempting 0 
make me the confidant of your paſſion for this 
pretty, but unhappy girl, whom you have caſt 
your eyes upon. Pray, Mr. Horton, what have 
youſſever ſeen in me, to ſuppoſe me capable of 
aſſiſting you in debauching a young woman, 
whom you have found placed under your father's 
care? For if you (communicated your intentions 
to me on that bead, and I did not inſtantly either 
reveal them to fir Thomas, or the girl herſelf, 
to put the one on her guard, and make the other 
ſend you back to London again, I ſhould conſider 
myſelf as an accomplice in ſoro conſcientim. You 


muſt know, that though you pretend to be ſo 


much awed by her { preſence, and ſfruek with 
reſpect, I do apprehend, that you would ruin 
Her with as much compunction as an hungry fox 
devours a pullet, or one of our gormandizing 
citizens a tertine of turtſe. Ido not believe = 
capable of feeling; the pure, the divine paſſion: af 

love; at leaſt . Ihave the greateſt reaſon to think 
ſo; and ybu are toedittle of the hypoctite to un- 
deceive me. There is an;honeſt! openneſs, in 
betraying the dark fide of a man's character fome- 
times, mat may ſerve to make him in ſome do- 
gree eſtimable: It Was ſomething like that which 
Arſt took my fancy, o that (firſt induced me to 
keep you alone company. The ſnalloweſt 
rivulets will ſometimes rum over grains of gold 
and precious ſtones. I diſcovered ſome valuable 
ſentiments, ſome delineatien of a good heart, at 


the bottom of that faſhionable pratiſing ſtream of 


folly, that, muddy and feculent as it ran, could 
not entirely conceal your better qualities. It 


was that attach'd a man, whom winter bas K 
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ed fifty- three times, to a young fellow ſcarce 
four and twenty, who is one of the moſt remark- 
able about town for his diſſipation, and unceaſ- 
ing attachment to his pleaſures, .- While I do 
honour to your virtues, I compliment myſelf in 
the choice I have made of a friend. When I 
combat your follies, ] aſſdme the authority of *a 
father ; and J can do it with the better ſucceſs, 
as your intimacy with me, and the con 14 50 

you repoſe | in me, open to my view all the wiſhes 
of your heart, Know ume, then, for both. a 
friend and father, while you purſue thoſe os 
that every man of honour ſhould tread in. When 
you deviate from, them wiſfully, I ſhall._nfourn 
for you as the parent, but ſhun you as unfit lor 
the ene or OO off; 00 
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TORE TRIAL. 
LETTER VI. 
To Ew] ARD SIMPSON, Lſq. 


"RECEIVED ygur letter, dear Simpſon, 
You have drawn a moſt admirable picture of 
'yourfelf : no limner could have executed it better. 
it gave me a great deal of pleaſure to ſee thoſe 
'minutie of your character ſo happily and correct- 
ly portrayed. Can they be done by a better 
hand than your own? You know, that a liberty 
of ſpeech was the ground of our compact: pre- 
fuming upon that, will you give me leave to aſk, 
Why you indulge that ſeverity of manners and 
diſpoſition, which borders ſometimes even on 
moroſeneſs? You, whol am very ſenſible have 
as benevoſent and as tender an heart as any man, 
and as much formed for the joys of ſociety, by 
the apparent harſhneſs of your conduct, frighten 
people from your ſociety; and you almoſt Jive 
unnoticed. Are you afraid, ſhould you aſſume 
a gentler manner, that virtue would become too 
amiable, and that you wonld have many people 
attempt to be your rivals in acts of humanity and 
goodneſs? I, who am well acquainted with 
you, can ſee through that tranſparent veil, under 
which you vainly endeavour to hide thoſe good 
qualities which moſt other men would oſtentati- 
-quſly make a ſhew of; and thoſe who really are 
not polleſſed of them, pretend to only, that 
they may be thought worthy of eſteem. You 
do a prejudice to the cauſe you labour to eſtabliſn; 
and people will ſhun the practice of thoſe virtues, 
which they ſee accompanied by ſuch a ſternneſs 
and auſterity, as muſt make them difagreeable 
to their companions, and ſhunned by the * 
| | am 
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] am thoroughly convinced, that it is but aflums 
ed by you; that ii is not your, natural tempep 
and diſpoſition : I therefore can bear thoſe. 

nitions I receive from you with the greateſt; teme 
per and patience, convinced of the goodneſa 
your, intention, and the fincetity of your friend 
ſhip. I know that you were accuſtomed to com: 
bat my ſentiments and opinions with great zeal 
when we were together; you have not forgot it 
in your, letters. ; But do not proceed upon falſe 
principles. Why. do you ſuppoſe, J cannot be 
ſuſceptible, of love? I; it . becauſe - you. have 
heard me, who neyer till this hour was affected 
with that paſſion, laugh at thoſe who either 
really felt it, or thought they did? Is it becauſe 
you have heard me treat the fair ſex in general 
with too much familiarity? You can have no 
other reaſons. But I aſſure You, if J can judge 
of my own heart, I am as deeply in for it as ever 
man was. When I {poke ſo freely of the ladies 
as to deſerye your reprehenſion, I only ſpoke 
from my own experience, —from my on know- 
ledge. My having made fo great a progreſs in 
that difficult ſcience, of reading women, may 
aſtoniſh you; but ay 4 have concealed thoſe paris 
of my life which have afforded me ptactice in it 
ſrom your knowledge, I do not onder at it. 1 
am at leiſure here, and, as daten , offe ers, 
will ſit on pond then, an 


5»; 


man can "retain/a an. opinion. 1 bis life-time, with- 

out having occaſion, to alter it. That tim 

approaching me very faſt. The innocence, W 
beauty, 
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deauty, the good fenſe of the charming Harriet, 
alt! combine to cauſe my converſion ;/ and as all 
profelyres/ate generally the moſt fervent and Zea- 
ſous! ih their religious acts, ſo ſhall I be the moſt 
fooliſh and fondeſt of lovers. The reſerve that 
el6uded her beauties, when T firſt arrived here, 
is worn off; we have attained a familiarity: the 
charms of her underſtanding develop themſelves 
every day, and 1 find, every hour, ſomething in 
her more worthy to be loved. I have inquired 
concerning her of my aunt; and was anſwered, 
ſhe was the daughter of a very diſtant relation; 
that Sir Thomas took her, ſeveral years ago, on 
the death of her parents; and that her virtues 
have endeared her to him ſo much, that he 
eſteems and looks upon her as his own child, and 
has, as I am informed, made a very genteel pro- 
viſion for her in his will. This is all I can learn: 
it is enough for me. Miſs Webſter her preſent 
companion, ſhe, and I, frequently take an even- 
Ing's walk. I have loſt all that air of preſump- 
tion and ſelf-ſufficiency that was ſo apparent in 
my behaviour. I cannot aſſume that Nur 
before her, that T uſed to pique myſelf upon fo 
much. Sure it is the firſt ſtep to a/ complete 
conqueſt, to humble the vanity of your antago- 
niſt. T am, from being lively, arrogant, and 
haughty, become grave, modeſt and humble; 
attentive to every trifle that concerns her. Her 
looks have as great an effect upon me, as the 
change of the weather has on the barometer. 1 
have ſome "light reaſon to imagine, ſhe has per- 
eived thoſe aſſiduities; and the deference I pay 
her has not been unnoticed; But T have not been 
Able to perfuade myſelf to tell her the ſtate of 
my heart. Indeed, I can hardly induce myſelf to 
2 E | | to 
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to believe, that the change I find in it is real. 
Uneaſy whddVI An rot lwilh | her,——and 
affected by certain painful ſenſations when I 
am; mi breaſti over enperiencsd the like 
convulſions defore,— and they proceed from 
x;cavic At ben allow myſelf tb Fuck 
at. Will you''believe: I am ſuſceptible of the 
paſſion of love? Are not theſe ſymptoms, . thts 
truly nelatod to you, ſttong indications ĩhat ſuch a 
thing nee has D. 1 

1 enjoy the aht you ſend me la ſome of 
my quondain com pamon: Are hot. you t 
ſevere upon them Poor Williams! Jam vnea- 
ſy at the account you give me of him: I re- 
member him à long time, and do not recollect to 
have heard his charaſter in the leaſt impeached. 
My endeavour ſhall not be: wanting to learn the 
cauſe of his trouble foom him: he was always 
referved with tegard to his qwn affairs; (ard 
I:have-fome reaſon to apprehend matters do not 
go ſo well with him as he deſerves. If there is 
no injunction to the. contrary, I will let you know 
every thing he imparts to me; this poſt ſhall 
take my letter to him. Iwill leave you, there- 
fore, for that purpoſe, of writing to him. Fate- 
well: and behete me, in ſpite of any thing you 
= 112 7 r and fincere 
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H pleaſure ll experienced, on the receipt 
of your letter *, & inexpreſſible. To have 
the happineſs of being eſteemed by you ; to have 
you intereſted in ny behalf; is the rhorei>flatter- 
Ing, as it-was mold unexpected. But this kinds 
neſs has 4mly done mea prejudice. Almoſt for- 
getting, and forgottenn by, the world; you have 
recalled” to my remembrance ſcenes that I wiſn 
never to recollect; and the thought that I have 
one friend yet remaining, has almoſt reconciled 
me to an exiftence I am heartily tired of. But 
this ray of goodneſs has only di ſeovered to me 
more clearly the hortors of my ſituation: hke a 
flaſh of lightning, it has only tended to make the 
darkneſs of the night that ſurrounds me more 
viſible, and more tremendous. Loſt to myſelf, 
and to every body, in a world where I am almoſt 
a ſtranger, I had no other intentions but that of 
quitting it. Why would you wiſn me to be 
miſerable? Were I happy, or in the ſituation J 
cold wiſn to be, your friendſhip would be an 
honour and an addition to my „e at pre- 
ſent, it is a diſgrace to you, and a pain to me, 
But I talk in . My repoſing a confidence 
in you, that I have never done hitherto in any 
other perſon, will account for theſe contradicti- 
ons; and if the reſolution I have taken had not 
put it out of my power to be troubleſome to 


* Mr. Horton's letter to Mr. Williams contains little more 
than a recital of the account he had received from Mr, Simpſon 
concerning him, and an earneſt entreaty to acquaint him with 


any cauſe of trouble he might have, and to depend upon his 
- frieadſbip, 
4 you, 
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you, in conſequence of the recital of my misfor- - 
tunes, I would, have concealed them from you 


and the world at once. I ſhall demand your 


pity; perhaps you will drop a tear in your cloſet, 
at the peruſal of my ſufferings ; that is the extent 
of my wiſh. I know your heart is tender, and 
your nature is compaſſionate ; and am ſure you 
will feel for me. One good conſequence may 
reſult from your knowledge of my hiſtory : you 


will, in all human probability, arrive at fortune, 


honour, and titles; then think of me ; and when 
you ſee the poor, diſtreſſed man of merit and 
character, you will learn to pity him,—will learn 
to eſteem him more truly worthy of compaſſion, 
than thoſe men whom cuſtom and uſe have hahi- 
tuated to ſervices, however menial and labori- 
ous, but to which, nevertheleſs, they were 
brought up. The ſoldier, inured to arms from 
his infancy, faints not under the weight of them ; 
the porter, from uſe and practice, ſhall carry 
heavier burdens than a man ſtronger than himſelf 
can do, and not think them ſo oppreſſive ; but a 
man of ſenſibility cannot ſupport the contumelious 
ſneers of his equals, perhaps his inferiors in every 
thing elſe but the unequal diſtribution of wealth. 
The marks of poverty are ſoon diſcovered. The 
rich fool has diſcernment enough to find out the 
man, whoſe pockets are not as well lined as his 
own. The mortifications that he muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſuffer, are the moſt pungent and ſevere : few 
have the generoſity to aſſiſt him, without having 
the cruelty to reflect on his ſituation: I have ex- 
perienced all this, You ſhall judge. To ſpeak 
truly, I may call myſelf the firſt-born of diſap- 
pointment, Inheriting the misfortunes of my 
parents, I labour under the ſame woes. My 


father, when he arrived at man's eſtate, ſaw that 
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patrimony enjoyed by others, which ſhould have 
| been his, if the prodigality of his anceſtors had 
not prevented it. He married my mother, with 
- the reputation of a fortune, which her uncle, 
with whom ſhe lived and depended upon, and 
againſt whoſe conſent ſhe married, never would 
give her. When people are married, they muſt 
do as well as they can. Many were the ſchemes 
my father tried, but he failed in them all. An 
unlucky, and over-ruling fatality, prevented his 
ſucceeding ; when a thouſand other people, with 
leſs abilities, profpered and did well, A nume- 
rous family, which threatened to increaſe, added 
to his uneaſinefs. When my mother's uncle died, 
he left me the relicks of his fortune, under certain 
reſtrictions. I was young; and found it a lucky 
accident for me, as it enabled my father to give 
me an education to fit me for any thing. At the 
ſchool he fent me to, I firſt came acquainted with 
you. We were ſeparated ſome time after : dif- 
ferent avocations hurried us different ways: I 
remained at Oxford; you, after a ſhort ſtay at 
Cambridge, went abroad. Our acquaintance 
dropped, till an accidental meeting in London 
renewed our former antimacy—The ſtudy of 
phyfic was the object of my choice: I had foo- 
lifkhly conceived great hopes, and with a boyiſh 
preſumption, depended on my making a figure 
in the world, as ſoon as I ſhould be known. The 
expences of my education ſwallowed up a large 
part of the pittance that was left to me; and 
when at age, I found the fortune I depended on 
ſmaller than I expected, but it was more than 
neceſfary to ſupport me, till my practice ſhould 
introduce me to wealth and honours. Theſe 
were my fooliſh notions. My mother died about 
this time; and my father, having a large family, 
| x | took 
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took a ſecond wife. As the caſe generally is with 
all ſtep- mothers, the children not being her own, 
ſhe had not ſuch affection for them as if they 


had. I W ſhe treated them ill, and togk 


their part. e quarrelled. My father ſided 
with his wife; and, not willing to live in perpe- 
tual animoſity, I took my leave of the country, 
and came to London, fluſhed with hope, and buoy- 
ed up with expeQation, and with a ſum of money 
that, had it been put into trade, would have 
enabled me now to have Sven that ſubſiſtence to 
others which I am obliged to ſeek myſelf. Vou, 
and my friends, have frequently hinted an ad- 
vancement of my fortune in a matrimonial way : 
that my heart would never agree to: it was en- 
gaged, and by the tendereſt ties, to one of the 
worthieſt of her ſex. There was in her every 
thing T wiſhed in a wife: Good nature, without 
folly ; good ſenſe, without ill nature or pride; 
and an agreeable face and perſon, without affec- 
tation. She lived in the neighbourhood of my 
father. We had ſeen each other frequently. She 
was attended by ſeveral ſuitors, but I ſaw her 
particularly attached to none ; and therefore en- 
deavoured to make myſelf agreeable to her, and, 
unhappily for us both, I ſucceeded but too well: 
for had I not, inſtead of two, there would have 
been but one perſon wretched. If ſhe pleaſed me 
by her general manner of behaviour when fo 
little known to her, ſhe charmed me upon a more 
intimate acquaintance. As I had not many op- 
portunities of ſeeing her—a neceſſity of ſeparation 
produced an eclairciſſement, ſooner, it is moſt 
probable, than it would have otherwiſe happen- 
ed. When I had opened my heart to her, her 
ingenuouſneſs and ſincerity gave me Kill a greater 
opinion of her. Her anſwer I never ſhall forget 

B 2 6 —] have 
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* —T have heard you with attention, Mr. 
% Williams; that alone will ſhew you, that what 
you have been ſaying is not diſagreeable to F 
me. Your partiality to me for ſome time paſt, 6 
; © the particularity with which you have treated 6« 
% me, has told me that ſecret, which I muſt 
« confeſs I was not diſpleaſed at knowing. This 
e will be ſufficient to aſſure you, that I believe ce 
what you have told me. I wiſh to believe it. 46 
But that muſt ſuffice at preſent. My father, 6 
while he lives, will give me nothing. Your 60 
«* fortune is too ſmall to ſpport a wife. You will 6 
e ſoon, it is to be hoped, be eſtabliſhed in your 


* 


1 profeſſion. You have much to expect from 4 
your practice. We are yet young enough. tt 
Continue to eſteem me, and we may both be — 
% happy.“ Her reaſons were too true and too 4 
prudent to be contradicted. But we had ſacrificed 4 

ſufficiently to prudence, and that could not ſtifle * 
the dictates of affection Our hearts were united; 1 


we both felt the force of a mutual and tender 
paſſion. A preſentiment of what has ſince hap- 
pened, and the dread of nat ſeeing her again, 
though I moſt ardently wiſhed to ſpend my life 
with her, filled my ſoul with grief, I could not 
help expreſſing my fears. The melancholy with 
which ſhe ſaw me oppreſſed alarmed her, and 
ſhe caught the tender infection from me. Why 
% are you fo dejected, Mr. Williams? You 
* make me fear—I know not what. We ſhall 
4% meet ſoon again, and then be happy toge- 
„ rl ci 
ec Ah! Betſy, but that time is at a great 
& diſtance, and many things may intervene, and 
 ** deſtroy our happineſs,” 


„ Don't 
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Don't propheſy miſery to yourſelf and me 
ic too. I have aſſured you, that I eſteem you 
« more than any other man in the world: that, 
* could it be with prudence completed, I ſhould 
« not heſitate one moment to give you my hand 
ec at the altar. What then can happen, that 
6 you fear ſ@ much? do you think that I can 
&« forfeit my honour and ſincerity, by encourag- 
« ing the addreſſes of any other man? or, are 
„you fearful that you cannot remain attached to 
« me only, till ſomething favourable for us ſhall 
% happen?“ | 

“Neither, my love,“ cried I, embracing her, 
the tears of gratitude burſting from my eyes at 
the ſame inſtant “ Neither: I know my own 
„ heart ; and yours is too tender ever to give me 
any cauſe to complain of your deſertion of me; 
“ deſertion that would be attended with the 
© moſt fatal conſequences to me.?“ . 
Never fear it, Harry.” e 
Thus in mutual proteſtations of unalterable 
affe ction, and untaimed killeſity, we paſſed the 
time,- till the moment of Iſeparation arrived. 
Alas! it arrived too ſoon for us, who never wiſh- 
ed to part; and who were doomed, by the ſeve- 
rity of our fortune, never to meet again. Our 
embraces were mingled with ſighs and lamenta- 
tions. In a moſt affectionate manner ſhe bade 
me farewell. Tears came to her relief, and eaſ- 
ed her. My heart was too full to ſay a word: 
half ſtifled, by the want of expfeſſion for my 
paſſion, my eyes only could acquaint her with 
what I ſuffered, and 1 ſtalked away from her 
in a ſtate of filent ſtupefaction; nor did I well 
recover myſelt from this ſituation, tilt my arri- 
val in town. A ſtranger to London and its 
amuſements, I did not plunge rapidly into the 
B ſtream 
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ſtream of diflipation, nor did the eddy draw me 
inſenſibly in; that was not ſo much my foible. 
I met ſeveral of my former companions here, If 
I ſay that my heart and my pocket were always 
at the ſervice of thoſe that wanted the aſſiſtance 
of either, I ſhall only tell the truth, and give the 
greateſt cauſe of my conſequent diſtreſſes. To 
my own folly, my.misfortunes may be attributed. 

y incautious reliance. upon the faith of - falſe 


friends, and my own, fondneſs for | ſociety, led 


me, ſtep by ſtep, to my undoing. I found, as 
I gained experience, that the world: overlooked 
the young men of all profeſſions. To the aged, 
the wary, and the circumſpe& they. only truſted; 
A good leſſon to yeach,me, but it was then too 
late, that none but thoſe poſſeſſed of fortunes 


ſufficient to ſupport them without any profeſſion, 
+ ſhould enter into them. My living was expen- 


ſive, my imprudence great, and when reduced 
to my laſt guinea, I had found that knowledge. I 
before wanted. It was my buſineſs, as much as 


poſſible; to conceal. the diſagreeable change in 
my circumſtances; I did it as carefully as poſſible: 
But ſuſpicion and curioſity, .like.. crows. over car- 
rion, hovered round, and. betrayed me, I bad. 


contracted debts ; tis true, they were very ſmall 
ones,—but, ſmall as they were, I had no method 


of paying them. [I retired from the converſe. of 


mankind ; locked myſelf up, and conſidered what 
I ſhould do to extricate myſelf. I had relations, 
but my pride prevented my applying to them. 
«© 'The, nobility, the gentry, the commercial 
“ people of this city,” ſaid I to myſelf, © poſ- 
4 ſeſs the fortunes of princes, it is moſt. likely 
« they poſſeſs a princely generoſity allo ; let me 
« try them:—I will acquaint them with my 


&« caſe,” I wrote anonymous letters to ſome of 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe who had the moſt popular characters for 
generoſity and humanity ;—I explained my 
wants; and related my ſituation “ I am honeſt 
«© —am poor—am moſt diſtreſſed—You have a 
« ſyperfluity—Spare me a little of that, and 
te reſcue me from the moſt dreadful miſery.— 
« Small will be the ſum to enable me to provide 
% for myſelf, and become an uſeful member of 
&« ſociety” Fool that I was! little knowing that 
the artificial wants of mankind roſe in proporti- 
on to their fortunes—The man who, with 1001. 
a year, can eat a beef-ſteak and drink porter, 
may be thankful and ſatisfied, and find nature 
ſufficiently ſupplied, and wanting nothing, 
poſſeſſed of 5000, he will eat nothing but turtle 
and ortolan, and drink nothing but champagne 
and burgundy.—T knew not that their nature al- 
tered; but I knew. that their ſentugents under- 
went a change with their ſituation in life, and 
that, with a rich man, there was but one crime 
never to be pardoned, and that was, to be juſt 
exempted from poverty, and yet be indepen- 
dent. Indeed *tis ſeldom fuch a thing happens. I 
need not tell you, that my applications were in 
vain, No one troubled their heads about me. I 
might be an impoſtor, or an object worthy the 
notice of ſome wealthy man; let the caſe be 
what it might, it was totally indifferent to the 
perſons to whom theſe applications were addreſſ- 
ed. I could neither furniſh amuſements or variety 
to ſharpen the ſatiated appetites of the favourites 
of fortune: I no vote, had no pretty wife 
or ſiſter to ſell, had not invented a new diſh 


had not diſcovered a ſecret ſtroke at play ] did 
not underſtand the noble art of Leger de main; 
In ſhort, I deſerved to be ſtarved, for not being 
able to get my bread by the dexterity of my 
85 B 4 fingers, 
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fingers, or the pliability of my principles. I was. 
an uſeleſs block, that was thrown, on one ſide, 
while the great machine of Providence performed 
its operations as well without as with me.- I then 
began to lament my not having been taught ſome 
trade, that by the ſweat of my brows I might 
have ſupported myſelf, The cobler that ſoaled 
my ſhoes was the object of my envy : and though 
he could not have told three out of the four and 
twenty letters, I would willingly have exchanged 
ſituations with him. It came into my head, that 
there were many men in this city that got bread 
by writing, I had a turn for poetry—ſo fat down, 
and wrote a bitter fatire againſt the times. I 
combated the manners of the age with honeſt 
fervor, and railed at the degeneracy of the times 
with the utmoſt virulence. My late diſappoint- 
ments had increaſed my rage. I ſent for a book- 
ſeller. —He read it. | | 
« Sir, it is clever—very clever, fir ;—but it 
will not do—it is too general.—People are not 
ſo much out of humour with themſelves in 
this age of politeneſs, as to look too nicely into 
their own deformities —You are a poet, fir ; 
& you know the fable of the man with the two 
© bags He carried his neighbours faults before 
* him—but he threw-his own behind him. You 
4% abuſe the rich; the rich only buy theſe things, 
e the poor have nothing to do with them.—Did 
c you ever know an ordinary perfon fond of 
* looking in a glaſs How can you ſuppoſe 
* people will be deſirous of ſeeing their own fol- 
<« lies magnified ? This is too general, —But if 
& you have any particular ſatire any lampoon— 
4% any tale highly ſeafoned—you will derive both 
& honour and profit from it. I had neither. 

And found, with Harace, — 4 
Ä | .Contra 
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Contra ne lucrum nil valere candidum 

Pauperis ingenium 

ce Pray, fir,” faid he, „did you ever try 
* your hand at proſe : Do you think you could 
4 write a novel ?” * 

« ] never tried - and doubt my own abilities 
& very much.—If you mean ſuch tales as are 
ce thruſt upon the town. every day I cannot have 
t patience to read them l am. ſure I could not 
& write them.— If you wiſh in a novel to incul- 
& cate ſome hidden truth, to hide a jewel under 
& ſo thin a veil that its brilliancy may be eaſily 
“ Jdiſcerned, there ſhould be a reference to the 
&© manners and the time in which we live; there 
& ſhould be the greateſt appearance of probabi- 
* lity carried through the allegory,” that your 
c reaſon ſhould not be ſhocked while your ima- 
« gination was pleaſed. —If novels were properly 
& regulated, and with this deſign, they might 
« become moſt uſeful. A moral leſſon, other- 
& wiſe dry and fatiguing in itſelf, might be com- 
ct municated in a pleaſing dreſs. A. pill has the 
« deſired effect, though it is wrapped up in gold 
&« or ſilver leaf. The more inviting the way of 
* conveying inſtruction, the better. For who 
« are they that read novels?—Not the men of 
&« learning, they deſpiſe them. Not the men of 
“ buſineſs,, they have other employments.— Not 
* the rich and great, for they have other amuſe- 
© ments.—Not the poor, for they cannot pur- 
* chaſe them.— The middling rank of people 
only are the readers.—The young, the vola- 
« tile, the hearts moſt ſuſceptible of all kinds of 


® The faireſt genius of 4 poor man has no weight agaioſt 
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impreſſions— the imaginations heated with the 


fire of youth to theſe the chaſteſt images 
ſhould be prefented ; for theſe the pureſt pic- 
tures painted and ſelected. Vice ſhould be, as 
it always really is, attended with that trouble 
and inextricable confuſion that ſhould deter 
the wandering feet of innocence and credulity 
from treading in her paths. Where it is ne- 
ceſſary to give a looſe to the invention, care 
ſhould be taken not to paſs the line that ſhould 
be laid down by all judicious writers. will 
tell you one inſtance, how a young mind may 
be affected by an improper repreſentation in a 
novel —You remember the adventures of Pe- 
regrine Pickle with the fair Fleming,” 

«© I do.—— That very anecdote has had a 
greater effe& upon me, than any other part of 
the work; and I dare ſay, there are more 
people who read that book pity Pickle, from 
his being diſappointed in the commiſſion of an 


immoral, illegal action, than there are who 


abhor and deteſt him for his. viſlainous attempt 
to commit it, or his treacherous deſign upon 
Emilia Gauntlet. It is in caſes of that nature 

where an author is obliged, at ſome parts of 
his work, to give a deſcription, he ſhould curb 
his pen. There are more people who take 
their notions and manners from books of that 
kind, than from either the precepts that may 
be delivered to them by their parents or tutors, 
or the examples that may be ſhewn to them by 
the moſt worthy of mankind. Novels, with 


this reſpect, might be made ſubſervient to the 
nobleſt purpoſes, and to anſwer the beſt ends; 


and were I a deſpotic prince, I would fooner 
hang an author that wrote a work that had a 
direct or indirect tendency to corrupt the * | 
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& rals of the youthful, and conſequently the moſt 
«© part of my ſubjeQs, than I would whip a man, 
& who, impelled by abſolute neceſſity, ſhould 
© commit a robbery on the high road. We de- 
& generate, we deſcend into the depravities of 
% our nature, that we are ſubje& to, but too 
« ſoon, We have no need of allurements. We 
« want nobody to entice us. You know my ſen- 
te tjments, fir.—I cannot, in my preſent mode of 
* thinking, undertake any thing of the kind you 
« want; and had rather remain in want of a 
« dinner, than purchaſe it at the expence of the 
« morals, the virtue, and conſequently the hap- 
6 «op of my fair countrywomen.” _ 
e parted ; for my notions ſuited him not. 
But I am too tedious, My deſign was to 
write an hiſtory, not to give you my inſipid diſ- 
courſes. I was not far from the truth, when I 
told the bookſeller that I had rather be in want of 
a dinner (for that was really my ſituation) than 
be guilty of ſo infamous a thing. By this time 
it was with difficulty that I could procure myſelf 
ſubſiſtence. Wherever I turned my eyes, horror 
and ruin preſented themſelves to me. I had no 
ſtep to take, no viſible means of living. In a 
melancholy ſtate of deſpondence I paſſed my 
wretched hours, lamenting my former folly, and 
my preſent inability to provide for myſelf. Po- 
verty had taken hold of me, and deſtruction was 
advancing by haſty ftrides. The woman of the 
houſe where I lodged gave me warning to depart, 
Without a ſhilling in my pocket, where was I to 
turn myſelf? At that jundture a ſmall ſum of 
money, which I had lent to a moſt worthy fel- - 
low (now dead, but whoſe memory will be ever 


dear to me) was paid me very unexpectedly. It 


enabled me to quit my lodging with ſome _ 
| 0 
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of credit. I got into another as reticed as poſ- 
fible. Some ſervice I happened to do to the bro- 
ther of the woman who kept the houſe, who 
was ill, gave them a good opinion of me: my 
deportment increaſed it, and they began to treat 
me with a civility and regard I had very little rea- 
ſon to expect. They ſaw through circumſtances 
that I was very induſtrious to conceal. The ho- 
neſt frankneſs of Mrs. Browne (for that was her 
name) diſpelled thoſe fears which followed the 
diſcovery of my affairs. Though diſtreſſed them- 
ſelves, and driven at ſome times to very great 
extremity, they chearfully contributed every thing 
in their power to make me forget my troubles. — 
The fortunate ſhun and hate one another; 
& the wretched love and ſeek each other.” — 

maxim equally true and melancholy. Dreadful 
aſſociation ! when a parity of misfortunes can 
only be the means of our loving each other; and 
when miſery is the only tie, the only band of 
amity and ſociety: yet this is the caſe. With- 
out a certainty for the time of payment of what 
I owed them for lodging and other things, or in- 
deed without a certainty of being paid at all, 
they treated me as a brother, or rather as a ſon. 
But an accident happened, that ſeemed to pro- 
miſe to put an agreeable termination to theſe 
difficulties, | | 
A man and his wife, juſt married, took the 
firſt floor in the houſe where I lodged. —*<* She 
js a ſweet pretty woman,” ſaid Mrs. Browne 
to me in a few days after; © and I wonder how 
« ſhe could marry ſo diſagreeable a man as her 
„ huſband ſeems to be. But there is an elderly 
* gentleman that they talk of a great deal, who 
<: ſends them money, and, I believe, is fond of 
the wife.“ 


I did 
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I did not much regard this account, till acci- 
dentally ſeeing him go up ſtairs, thought I knew 
him, and determined to watch him as he went 
out. I did ſo, and found I was not deceived: he 
was a relation to me, though a diſtant one; a 
man of a plentiful fortune, had a wife and a 
daughter, kept the beſt company, and held a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank in life. ako off 

I informed Mrs. Browne of all this. It may 
de be à lucky ſtroke,” ſaid ſhe, © for you. I 
c have found. out the whole myſtery, of the 
« people above ſtairs. This gentleman keeps 

& the woman, and has done ſo for ſome time, 
& but has lately cauſed this unfortunate man to 
© marry her: he uſes the greateſt caution when 
© he comes here, and never ſpeaks to her but 
* before me; never goes up ſtairs to her: and 
« as I am frequently with him, will take ſuch 
an opportunity of introducing a diſcourſe about 
&« you, as ſhall do you fome ſervice; beſides, I 
« am ſure of having madam of our ſide.” 

I am convinced you will uſe your beſt endea- 
* yours to ſerve me.“ 1 

I was at that time invited to go into Suffolk, 
to ſpend a few weeks with a friend whom I had 

formerly rendered ſome little ſervices, to.. In a 
ſhort time after my arrival there, I received a 
letter from Mrs. Browne, acquainting me, 
© That ſhe had ſpoken to my relation about 
% me; that he was much concerned at hearing 
& her account concerning me; had promiſed to 
6 do every thing in his power, and deſired me to 
c write to him; and that his miſtreſs appeared 
t very much my friend,” 

My hopes began to revive. © He will take a 
„ pride,” ſaid I to myſelf, “ in doing a gene- 
* rous action, in putting a young man into the 
F * road 
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c road of fame and fortune, and. relieving him 
* from diſtreſſes that unfortunate imprudence has 
« led him into, not his crimes or vices.” TI 
wrote to him. A friend, whom I had intruſted 
the letter to, waited on him. He read it with 
complacence: He wiſhed me to open my af- 
fairs more fully to him: it was his intention to 
& ſerve me.” I wrote to him again, and ex- 
plained my ſnuation to him, and told him how 


fmall a ſum would re-eſtabliſh my affairs. I found 
I had a powerful friend in his girl, and concluded, 


through her, that I ſhould ſucceed. He was 
obliged to go to his ſeat in the country. The ne- 
gociation was broken off for ſome time. I ex- 
pected to ſee him in town in the winter, and was 
not diſappointed. In the interim, a quarrel had 
happened between his miſtreſs and him, and they 
ſaw each other no more. I prevailed on Mrs. 
Browne 'to write to him, to beg the favour of 
ſpeaking a few words to him, He came: his 
converſation turned on his dear little girl, and 
aſked if the had heard any thing of her. Mrs. 
Browne at laſt mentioned me as the cauſe of his 
being ſent for : it was upon that ſubje ſhe wanted 
to ſpeak to him; but that was a ſubject that he 
did not want to talk about. He ſhifted it off; 
excuſed himſelf; in ſhort, he would do nothing 
he had promiſed. 'There was no compelling bim 
to keep his word, and he retired as ſoon as he 
could. 'There is no doubt but that if my old 
friend had ſpoken in my behalf, I ſhould have ſuc- 
ceeded. It was only the blandiſhments of an har- 
lot that could excite him to do an honeſt or a ge- 
nerous action. But in proportion as his behaviour 
was infamous and baſe, that of Mrs, Browne was 
unexpectedly nobſe. He will not do any thing 
« for you, Mr. Williams,” ſaid ſhe. © = = 
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*« broke through every promiſe he made, as well to 
% me as to other people: he has forfeited his ho- 
* nour, and has been guilty of telling a deliberate 
“ falſehood. But it does not ſignify * caſt 


% down,” added ſhe, ſeeing every mark of con- 
fuſion, ſorrow, and diſappointment in my face.— 
«© Make yourſelf eaſy: while I have an houſe, 
“ you ſhall not want a lodging; while I have a 
« joint of meat, you ſhall not want a dinner: we 
«© were born to help one another. looked at 
her ſome time without ſpeaking. 'The contraſt 
between her deportment and that I had lately ex- 
perienced, was too ſtriking not to affect me inex- 
preſſibly. I found myſelf too full to ſpeak, and 
retired haſtily to my own room, and there gave a 
vent to that paſſion which had almoſt ſuffocated 
me. I knew not what to do: the kindneſs and 
friendſhip of the good woman had affected me 
more than the ill treatment I had met with from 
my relation. It may be,” ſaid I, “ that the 
Author of all good will put it in my power, 
t at ſome moment or other of my life, to repay 
“ thoſe extraordinary acts of generoſity and diſ- . 
«© intereſtedneſs. To a mind fo ſuſceptible of 
gratitude as mine, this was an action never to be 
repaid, an obligation never to be cancelled ; the 
reflection gave me pain. f 
This was not the only cauſe I had for trouble. 
I mentioned to you, in the beginning of this me- 
lancholy recital, that my heart was unalterably at- 
tached to one, in whom I found every requiſite I 
wiſhed to make me happy as a wife. About this 
time my deareſt Betſy's father died. I never ſup» 
poſed ſhe would be poſſeſſed of a large fortune; 
but it turned out conſiderably leſs than was ima» 
gined, and ſhe was left in the power of an ill- 
natured and avaricious uncle; her attach- 
| ment 
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tachment to me drew on her the reproaches of 
her family; who had leſs generofity than ſhe 
had; for the ſituation of my affairs was not 
long unknown. We correſponded regularly.-— 
J was the only perſon in whom ſhe would 
confide. Every account ſhe gave me of what ſhe 
ſuffered, through her unfortunate partiality for 
me, ſtruck a dagger to my heart. I could not think 
of 'marrying her in my ſituation, had I even the 
conſent of her family. I had her calamities and 
my own to bear. Though my letters endeavoured 
to conceal my fituation- as much as poſſible from 
her, yet it was in vain; for her penetration ſaw 
through. the thin diſguiſe, and ſhe could do nothing 
but lament along with me. From the threats of 
my more obdurate creditors, I expect ſhortly to 
find myſelf in jail, totally ſecluded from the hope 
of extricating myſelf. I muſt fall a prey to my ill 
fortune. Without money, without friends, what 
can I do? where can F turn me? with that ſhab- 
by appearance of gentility, which ſo effectually 
diſcovers poverty, when I venture into company, 
which is very ſeldom, I aſſume a character that is 
very foreign to me. A fixed and ſettled melan- 
choly preys on my vitals: yet T attempt to be 
merry, and endeavour to laugh, while my heart is 
burſting with anguiſh and affliction. I have fre- 
quently conſidered a ballad- ſinger as the moſt pi- 
tiable kind of beggar that ranges the ſtreets :: the 
torment of being obliged to ſing (which one ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes to be the conſequence of plenty 
and good ſpirits) while the poor wretch is almoſt 
ſtarved; and prometing the merriment of other 
people, while want and miſery force the appear- 
ance of mirth, is only fit to be practiſed in the 
Spaniſh inquiſition. Yet I am very little better. 
1 appear in maſquerade, and, under a fictitious 

9 | jollity, 
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jollity, veil deſtructive grief, which, like the fox * 
with the Spartan boy, gnaw my bowels, At home 
I give a looſe to them; and when no eye ſees me, 
when no ear hears me, pour out my complaints. I 
ſeck ſleep, but in vain. I lie down, and am then 
delivered intirely to thoſe dreary thoughts that de- 
ſtroy me. Then I find, that | 
| Quilts fill'd high 
With goſſamore and roſes, cannot yield 
The body ſoft repoſe : the mind kept waking 
With anguiſh and affliction.— MAssIN GER. 


I lie down to a ſleepleſs night, and riſe to a joy- 
leſs day, encompaſſed with ills, and ſurrounded 
by misfortunes: I paſs my time in ſorrow and 
poverty. You will be ſurprized; fir, when T tell 

ou my debts do not exceed three hundred pounds 
in all: yet have no friend that can or will aſſiſt me. 
I ſee people around me every day, who with no vi- 
ſible means of living, without trade or profeſſion, 
occupation or calling, live in ſplendor, and owe 
five times as much as I do: they have a never- 
failing friend to apply to in the badneſs of their 
principles, and their induſtry in gaming.—By ta- 
king proper advantage of the follies or neceſſities 
of mankind,- they proſper. I can be poor, but 
dare not be diſhoneſt ; and though I have known 
the moſt preſſing wants, have never done any thing 


® Lycurgus, the legiſlator of Sparta (which was the moſt 
famous ſtate in ancient Greece for her military diſcipline and he- 
roic virtue) encouraged the boys to eommit theft; if undiſco- 
vered, they were rewarded, if they were found out in the act, 
they were puniſhed very ſeverely, . This was to teach them, 
caution and vigilance in ambuſcades and military enterptizes — 
The ſtory which Mr. Williams alludes to is that of a Spartan 
boy, who, having ſtolen a fox, and hiding him under his cloak, 
the more effectually to conceal his fraud, ſuffered the beaſt to 
eat through his ſide; and when he conld no longer withſtand 
the anguiſh, and perhaps faint through loſs of blood, and not till 
theo, he let the fox eſcape, and expired ſoon after, 


beneath 
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beneath the character of a gentleman, But I will 
take up no more of your time. I have opened my 
heart to you : and ſhould you hear me condemned 
when I am gone, do me the juſtice to vindicate me 
from the cenſure of the malicious and ſtanderer. 

I quit England, and go I neither know or care 
whither, or in what ſtation. I can bury myſelf in 
the deſarts of America, can fly to the banks of the 
Ganges, but T cannot leave my melancholy re- 
flections behind me. They will accompany me 
whereſoever I go, and embitter every hour of my 
miſerable life. Your ſearches after me will be in 
vain. This place I leave to-morrow. It was not 
with a view of obtaining any thing elſe from you 
than compaſſion, that I acquainted you with 
my hiſtory, England ! my native country ! 
to-morrow I forſake you. Renowned for 
your wealth, your laws, your freedom your 
ſons loſe thoſe finer feelings, that dignify human 
nature, in their inſatibſe thirſt for riches, and ho- 
nour in conſequence of them: they govern them- 
ſelves by falſe principles, —and act in purſuance of 
them. To be rich is to be happy. They know 
it to be ſo: and the richer they are, they are ſo 
much the happier. | neither wanted or ſought 
after wealth: the happy mediocrity, the comfort- 
able independance, was all my wiſh. The God 
of nature has thought fit to place me in the more 
active ſcenes of life. I muſt ſubmif. Adieu then, 
my dear. Horton > may that bleſſing, which has 
eſcaped me, ever attend you; may you be as 
happy, as 1 am wretched ! 


Henry WI LIAMs. 
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To EDWARD S1iMPeSON, Eſq; 


3 


Williams, giving me an account of his life. 
It is enclofed herein. Your compaſſionate heart, 
my dear Simpſon, will be much affected at the 
peruſal of it. I gave him the tribute he demand- 
ed—a tear. Strange obſtinate pride! to remove 
himſelf ſo ſuddenly, from friends that would wiſh 
to ſerve him; from friends that would endeavour 
to compenſate for all the evils he has already ſuf- 
fered. From the certainty I have that you would 
relieve him in his preſent melancholy fituation, if 
he 1s yet in London, I have imparted his letter to 
you, and for that reafon only. There are many 
parts of his condudꝭ very reprehenſible; but, up- 
on the whole, he is more to be pitied than bla- 
med. Were it poſſible to reinſtate his affairs, he 
would be fo far profited by the ſtock of experience 
he has gained in the-, courſe of his misfortunes, 
that he would take care of himſelf for- the future. 
The reading his hiſtory ; the reflection, that a 
young gentleman well educated, that had hopes, 
and thoſe, not groundleſs, to be raiſed to a more 
elevated ſtation, ſhould be obliged to quit his na- 
tive country, for the want of a ſmall part of 
thoſe enormous ſums that ſome of our thought- 
leſs men of faſhion ſquander away, either at the 
gaming-table, or, ſometimes, in more unwarrant- 
able purſuits; made me more 'melancholy and 
grave, than I had been for ſome days before. | 

% What is the matter, Charles?” ſaid my 
father. You ſeem out of ſpirits.” ? 4 $5 | 


I HAVE received a very long letter from poor 


FF OT OF — 
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An account I have received from a friend, 
“ of ſome misfortunes he has met with, has gi- 
ven me much concern.” 
* What has he been cheated at el ? or has 
* his girl jilted him? 
Neither, fir.” ; 
& Who is it 2” | 
* 'That I ans not allowed to diſcloſe : but I 
will impart to you what has given me uneaſi- 
* neſs. am not acquainted with the tenderneſs 
of your diſpofition, or you will not hear it with- 
out. concern,” | 
N 1 4 4 fait Mrs. Allen, “ that you will 
let us be of the party. We women are curi- 
c ous folks; and I dare ſay, the girls would ra- 
ther go without their Aud than not hear 
ce the ſtory.” 


I would do any thing to give you or mem 


„read it to you.” 
The girls thanked me with their eyes: 
II hope,“ ſaid my father, * it is not Mr: 
** Simpſon whom Jou em for.” | 
«IT is not, fir.” | £1. K 0 . 


Was he well when you heard from him? 


« He is one of the moſt valuable of all your ac- 


4 . quaintance, You are not borgotten by him * 
vyou ſee. 


An impatience nd curioſity in the women, to 


learn the hiſlory of my poor friend, was eaſily to 


be obſerved. wiſhes to ſee how they would de 


affected with it. We ſat down to dinner! IT hey 


eat but little. Each ſeemed afraid to indulge, 


leſt we ſhould prolong a repaſt they wifhed at an 
end. I gratified a malicious pleaſure, in keep- 


ing the table covered longer than I uſually. did. 


The diſpoſition of Harriet, was the great object 


of 


pleaſüre, my dear aunt; and 7 Winer; will 


mane 
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of my attention. I believed it tender, but had 
not an opportunity of trying it; I therefore wiſh- 
ed to know if ſhe would be like Otway's Moni- 


mia, 


When a ſad ſtory has been told, I have ſeen 
Thy little breaſt, with ſoft compaſſion ſwell'd, 
Shove up and down, and heave like dying birds. 


At laſt, all impediments were removed. The 
joint requeſt of the company was, that I would 
fulfil my promiſe, and ſatisfy their curioſity. 1 
conſented : and went through the recital of the 
unfortunate Williams's adventures, carefully con- 
cealing his name. During the time I was read- 
ing, a melancholy and attentive filence was obſer- 
ved, except when interrupted by a broken and 
half ſtifled figh, that now and then eſcaped. 
I remarked the tear ſtealing down Harriet's cheek 
ſometimes. The women were all affected great- 
ly. 1 finiſhed ; folded up the paper put it in my 
pocket, and firſt broke the filence that ſtill conti- 
nued amongſt them, though I had done reading. 

Do not you think, fir}? ſaid I, addreſſing my 
father, “ that I ſhould betray a bad head and a 
% worle heart, if I refuſed to ſympathize with my 
“ poor friend?” 5276-10 It 

“ do; and am forry that his hiſtory has been 

* hitherto unknown to me: I would have endea- 
* voured to have made his life more agreeable to 
him, and to have reſtored him to that happi- 
* neſs he ſeems/to deſpair. of.—I heartily lament 
& that, by his ſudden departure, it is out of my 

% power.to ſervt him.” 
Mrs. ' Allen was extremely ſevere on the con- 
duct and behaviour of his relation. Miſs wo 
| : cr 
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ſter felt for his parents, who loſt in him ſo good a 
-fon. It was reſerved for the lovely Harriet to ſpeak 
thoſe ſentiments, that ſo perfectly coincided with 


mine. : 
His ſituation,“ ſaid ſhe, bluſhing as ſh 
ſpoke, may be very bad; his future life beſet 
ce with dangers and difficulties; but from what I 
c can learn of his character, he would think no- 
& thing of whatever might happen to him, if the 
« lady on whom he has placed his affections was 
« but happy. I pity her. What hours of miſe- 
« ry muſt the experience! what years of trouble 
< and misfortune muſt ſhe go through! 
It was too much: I could not ſuffer her to pro- 
—oO | 
66 Jam ſorry to have made you ſo melancholy. 
& If I thought my friend's hiſtory would have af- 
6 flifted. you ſo much, I would never have 
read it.“ 5 ql | * 
„ Yon only give us an opportunity,“ ſaid ſhe, 
taking her trembling hand from between mine, 
% of exerciſing our humanity. Though happy 
« myſelf, 1 can feel very ſenſibly for thoſe who 
% Jabour under misfortunes. I only give that pi- 
* ty I ſhould expect from others, were I in ſuch 
4 a ſituation. It may be my own caſe at ſome 
6 time or another.“ | N I 
I took the firſt vacancy in converſation, to give 
it a more general turn; and ſucceeded in part— 
But all that evening could obſerve ſhe was'very 
abſtracted, reveuſe. It increaſed, if poſſible, my 
good opinion of her. There was à gentle lan- 
or in her manner, a ſoftneſs in her eyes, and a 
tender melancholly diffuſed over all her features, 
that made her more amiable than ever I had ſeen 
her before. There is no reſiſting a fine 
thus 
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thus ſoftened, thus melted by compaſſion. She re- 
preſents an angel, one of the ſuperior order of be- 
ings, lamenting and commiſerating the misfor- 
tunes and calamities to which we poor mortals. 
are ſubjected. Every tear ſhe lets fall, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, ſhould be a ſtar in the galaxy, 
or at leaſt a gem to deck the greateſt monarch's 
crown on earth. Not a ſigh heaved her boſom, 
that mine was not reſponſive to. I ſympathized, 
at the ſame time that I enjoyed her diſtreſs. 
Could ſhe have ſeen my heart at that moment, 
ſhe would have found her lovely ſelf the only di- 
rectreſs of it, and her dear image indelibly en- 
graved there. That would have been the mo- 
ment ſacred to pity and tenderneſs, to have. 
thrown myſelf at her feet, and confeſſed my af- 
ſection for her: and that would have been the on- 
ly moment, in which I imagine I ſhould have had 
any chance of ſucceeding. She keeps me at ſuch 
a diſtance, that I can approach her in no other 
light or ſhape than that of a mere acquaintance. 
The propriety of her demeanour prevents any 
forward familiarity, that I might be, at ſome 
times, tempted to take with her ; her look awes 


me. I ſhould not be myſelf, I adore her ſo much, 


did I not know ſhe is a woman at bottom. That 
ſtill gives me ſome hope, though it is at a great 
diſtance. And though ſhe is the lovelieſt of 
women, ſhe ſeems more reſpected and beloved in 
the houſe than any body in it. I can talk or write 
of nothing elſe... My father and I intend going 
into Kent to-morrow ; that is, my father has oc- 
caſion to go there, and propoſed it to me to ac- 
company him, which 1 cannot decently refuſe, 
though to tell you the truth, I had much rather 
ſtay at Elwood. We ſhall not return for. three 
days: I ſhall think it an age, Miſs Webſter is to 

£9 
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go home as ſoon as we come back. An opportu- 
' nity of telling my charming Harriet how much 
I love her may then preſent itſelf. I keep a cor- 
ner in my heart for you, and never ſhall ſuffer 
any other paſſion to obliterate my friendſhip. 


CrnarLes HoxrTox. 
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To Epward Sturs ox, Eſq. 


DON'T ſuppoſe, my dear friend, that you 

1 expected to receive a letter from me till my 
return to Elwood again: But ſuch a pleaſing con- 
ſequence has ariſen from my journey hither, that 

I cannot avoid fitting down, and communicating 
it to you. We arrived at R the day before 
yeſterday, in the afternoon ; and, as I was ſtand- 

ing at the gate of the inn where the chaiſe ſtop- 
ped, the ſtage from Graveſend paſſed by me, 
with ſome paſſengers in it. Two countrymen, 
who were ſtanding by me, perceived ſomebody 
in the coach; and crying out, There he W an 

„“ is! that is he!” followed it as faſt as they deri 
could. I immediately inquired into the meaning h. 


of their hurrying after the coach; and learned, I bad 
that they had been robbed that day, and it was iſ © 
- ſuppoſed that it was in purſuit of the highway-M © y 
man they were gone. Whether it was for want ti 
of ſomething elſe to do; whether it was through 5 . 
"10 


curioſity ; or, whether it was becauſe I ſaw ſome- 
body in the coach whoſe face I thought I knew, iſ * ol 
| I cannot V. 
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I cannot tell; but I determined to attend at the 
examination 'of the highwayman, who was then 
before a juſtice, as I was informed. We muſt, 
agree with Hamlet, that, 5 
There is a providence ſhapes all our lion, 
Rough- -hew them as we will— | 


I did not arrive at the juſtice? s till the exami- 
nation of the proſecutors was almoſt over; and 
learned by the way, that the reſpectable perſon 
whom we were going before had been a baker, 
and from the manufacturing of bread, became a 
diſpenſer of law and juſtice, I mingled among 
the crowd that attended, with a profound ſilence, 
the decrees of this awful tribunal; and, to my, 
very great aſtoniſhment, beheld my friend Wil- 
liams, in the perſon of the ſuppoſed highwayman. 
He was diſguiſed, but could not eſcape my ax 
cognition, Nevertheleſs I waited, ' with 
anxiety, till the farmer had finiſhed his . ; 
which conſiſted of nothing more, than that he 
and his companion had been robbed, that day, 
by a man in ſuch coloured cloaths as the priſoner 
wore: that he believed him to be the man, and 
[wore to the cloaths. 

The juſtice addreſſed the unhappy culprit with 
an inexpreſſible ferocity, heightened by magiſ- 
terial authority; and told him, that he had heard 
what he had been accuſed of, which crime he 
had no ſort of doubt but that he 'was guilty of. 
1 © Neither,” added he, have I any doubt of 

© your being an old offender :—For your re- 
turning to this place after the people you had 
* robbed, has too much cunning to be the trick 
e of a novice. Beſides, , here has been, a jr | 
of loaded piſtols found * wo et : and 

Vor. I. C 4 . 
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came a man of your appearance with twenty 


« have you to ſay, in your defence, before [ 
&« commit you ?” 
** I have every thing to fay i in my defence that 
ce an innocent, and an e ets can have,” 
—replied Williams. 

& A very innocent man to be fure,” . 
the juſtice :: ; | 


& am as innocent of this crime as you. I have 
« ing to conceal myſelf: In conſequence of them, 
on — 2 at the ſign of the v ſold them- to me. 
* guilty of ſuch a crime. You have no right to 


« commit me: neither of my proſecutors ſwear 


% found in my poſſeſſion.“ 


% ftogue. W hat is your name?“ 


therefore buſtled through the crowd to get up to 
him. The noiſe I made drew their attention to- 


« I am loſt indeed ! 
% Aye, aye, I imagined, ” ſaid * * Tx 


% hand 


SIC63--* 


66 guinèas in your pocket ? Come, friend, what 


70 I muſt not. "ah 1 ptr age” fir,” 
ſaldd Williams“. I aver, once more, that 1 


Log reaſons, that I will not diſcloſe here, for wiſn- 
J purchaſed theſe cloaths at Graveſend.” The 
J am a ſtranger here, but, were my character 
* known, you would never ſuſpe& me to be 
** poſitively to me. None, of, their gee; were 


- & Oh, oh, you want to  inftru8im me, do you ? 
4. Friend, thele are all the tricks of an old 


1 found it was going hard with my friend, and 


wards me. The juſtice and priſoner perceived 
me much about the ſame tine. As ſoon as WII 
liams faw me, he turned baſtily from me, and, 
hiding his face wit he his hands, exclaimed, «© Now 


e we ſhould find you out at laſt, Vou do not 
*« pretend to innocence now, 1 hope. Come 
by forward, come forward, young man. Here, 


„ . 
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upon you to ſay ſo much? 


my father, who came directly. The juſtice 
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« hand bim the bock: What have you, to fay 
« againſt this rogue here?“ x 

J have to tell you, fir, that I have known 
te this gentleman for ſeveral years; and I know 
« him poſſeſſed of the greateſt worth, honour, 
« and. integrity ; and that he ſcorns the com- 
«' miſſion of ſuch a crime as he is accuſed of, As 
„ much as vou or nnn EY 

« Aye; and pray who are you, that take 


1 4 who can prove what he an; the fon 
« of Sir Thomas Horton, who is now at an inn 
« in this town, and who will ſee juſtice done to 
* this unfortuhire ' gentleman, who has,been ſo 
” wrongfully accuſed.” | a - be” 3 

The juſtice's conſequence began to abate. 

It may be fo,” returned the magiſtrate, * he 
& ſhall have as much lenity ſhewn him, and as 
“ much juſtice, as he requires.” 

The farmers were re-examined; their evidencę 
of the time they were robbed, and the time the 
coachman took up Williams, was ſufficient to 
have acquitted him : however, 1 would not ſuffer 
even a ſuſpicion of guilt to remain. I ſent for 


ſuffered us to bail him for that night; and the 
next day the innkeeper from Graveſend was to 
appear, to bear teſtimony concerning the purchaſe 
of the' cloaths': an expreſs Was, therefore, ſent 
off for him. 1 had told my father who the perſon 
accuſed was, when T'requeſted' him to join me 
to bail him; and we took him to our inn with us. 
He was very anxious to hear from him how he 
came hither ;. but his delicacy. prevented his aſk- 
ing, and we could get nothing from him but thoſe 
acknowledgments of His gratitude for the favour 
we had conferred on him, which, he ſaid, we fo 

C 2 much 
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much deſerved, I could not tell bim that his 
hiſtory had been imparted to my father; and we 
remained in an aukward ſituation till after ſup- 
per. Williams had fat all the evening buried in 
profound thought: ſighs only eſcaped in ys lips: 
he ſeemed overwhelmed with 3 ſorrow. 
When the cloth was removed, though he eat 
nothing, he appeared leſs diſturbed, and. Pl faint 
gleam 'of chearfulneſs animated his, countenance : 
e had by this time acquired more ſpirits and con- 
fidence. 
When we were left alone, he addreſſed us: 
« Tt is not, gentlemen, that I am at all fearful 
of the confequence of the examination to- mor- 
. Tow. the innkeeper from Graveſend will 
180 ſufficiently prove my innocence : it is not that 
« afflicts me. It is, to think what à train of 
* misfortunes attends me: go where I will, they 
„ purſne me; and having driven me to the verge 
* of deſtruction, they would puſh me over the 
% precipice. 1 was not unworthy of your notice 
< once, Sir Thomas; but now I am a forlorn 
« poor wretch, beneath the notice and regard of 
5 body. "The ſtory gf fo unfortunate. a man 
« as I am, would be too long to trouble you 
os with or you ſhould be acquainted with the 
* chaſes that Have reduced oe to this ſituati- 
4c on” ?“ | 
1 interrupted him, and 100 1 « That when 
% received his letter, as there was ; Fail 
% hope of ever ſecing 77 ain, I bad commu- 
. nicated it to my father: that we both lament- 
&* ed and condemned the haſty ſtep he had taken, 
„ in withdrawing Ihmielt 50 recipitately and 
* ſyddenly from his friends: 0 we both re- 


* WE in e ſo. e met 5 him 
gc 
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a ec jn the hour of his diſtreſs, and it would be a 
A * pleaſure to hear how he came that road.” 
a % To give you that pleaſure,” he replied, 
; « is all the return my gratitude can make for 
3 « your. generoſity to me. I thought to have 
+ ' © eſcaped from this country unnoticed and un- 
t „ known; but it was the will of Providence it 
f « ſhould be otherwiſe. When 1 wrote to you, 
4 4 never expected to have ſeen you again; for 
« nothing could have made me communicate my 
5 « unfortunate life to you, if I had. ſuppoſed we 
il « ſhould ever have met again. It unburthened 
* my heart, and eaſed it of a load, ſcarcely to be 
I « borne, when the opportunity offered of re- 
t « poſing my troubles in the boſom of a. fineere 
of « and affectionate friend. I had determined to 
y « quit tfis kingdom by the firſt opportunity, 
ec 


8 hen you wrote to me. My departure was 
“delayed only for the-purpoſe of anſwering your 
« letter. Nothing very material has happened 
© fince.: I reſolved to endure any hardſhips, any 


of difficulties, rather than go to a prifon. The 
_ „ buſy tongue of ſcandal had already been in- 
— *« duſtrious in publiſhing an account of my po- 
al * verty and diſgrace : my friends were reproach- 
ti * ed for their attachment to me, and this erue - 
te ty doubled my affliction. 1 ſhould have borne 
4 © my own troubles with more fortitude, if m 
le * friends had been - exempted from fffeting 
* along with me. How vain and futile is the 
4 obſervation, that our happineſs all lies in our 
29 * own breaſts! it does not: it chiefly depends 
— upon the opinion of others I wil} allow it to 
+4 be the prejudice of cuſtom ; but it: is very 
* * fatal ! All that remained for me was, to fly. 
in * The people, to whoſe generoſity ] was indebt- 


ed, for every thing, were made acquainted 
C 3 & with 
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with my intention to take this ſtep; the 


* could by no means afford to loſe the money l 
* owed them: yet, if I continued with them, 
* the debt muſt be neceſſarily increaſed. I, at 
laſt, reſolved to open my circumſtances to 


« them: they treated me wich the fame kindneſs 
Thad ever experiencedifrom them: they took 


„ ſuch ſecurity as I was able to give them. I 
could do no more: it was my all. I wiſhed 
* to hide myſelf from all my former acquain- 
% tances; and dreaded nothing ſo much, as be- 


« ing knoumn. I reſolved to go to ſen, indifferent 


in what capacity, for any thing: was preferable 
«to. ſtarving, in a jail. I went on board the 


1 Graveſend boat, in order to go to Chatham, 10 


enter on board ſome man of war that was 
« going abroad: I cared not where. I arrived 


% at Graveſend yeſterday; and at the houſe. 
here I was to be taken up by the coach, the 
& landlord aſked me if I would purchaſe thoſe 


& cloaths, Which have occaſioned this miſtake, 


« and given ſo much trouble. I thought it would 


& forward my ſcheme of diſguiſing and conceal- 
« ing myſelf, and accordingly purchaſed them. 
The reſt. you know. Lo- morrow. I have no 
doubt of being acquitted by the evidence of 


ce the man who ſold them to me, and then I will 


« purſuę my deſign: deſirous rather to encounter 
& any perſonal difficulties, than ſuffer as I do 
« from the diſtracted ſtate of my mind: but 
«& ſuch is the rigour of my fate, I muſt endure 
% both.” 200 1 B84 

My father encouraged him, when he had 


finiſhed, by repreſenting, that many things might 


turn out well for him. I joined in endeavouring 
to conſole him. He ſeemed in deſpair ; and = 
| & He 


4 
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« He was in the ſituation of Milton's devils, to 
© whom ”) 


« Hope never comes.” T“ 


Every thing happened next day as he had 
ſaid, We went before the juſtice, where, all 
parties appeared. 'The landlord proved his buy- 
ing the cloaths from a young fellow in his houſe 
on the preceding day. Every thing was cleared 
up to the entire ſatisfaction of all perſons pre- 
ſent; and my friend was honourably acquitted. 
After returning us his thanks in a manner that 
beſpoke his gratitude, and the ſenſe he had of 
what we had done for him, he begged our per- 
miſſion to depart. We inſiſted pon his dining 
with us. We ſhall leave this place after 
dinner: let me have your company whilſt I 
6“ can, Harry,” faid I. With difficulty he con- 
ſented. We dined. Our ſervants and chaiſe 
waited to carry us to Maidſtone, from whence I 
write this. As it was eontrived, a ſervant re- 
mained after us, who put a letter into his hand, 
mounted, and immediately followed us. I aſſure 
you, my dear Simpſon, I had no notion -of what 
my father intended to do for Williams when he 
firſt ſaw him at R , but he entirely drove all 
the little ſchemes out of my head, that I was 
forming for the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs. 
before we left it. However, he cannot prevent 
my adding to his generoſity. 1 do not fee any 
reaſon, becauſe my father does a good-natured 
or a worthy action, that I ſhould be aſhamed to 
tell it, becauſe he is my father: the virtues of a 
father and his children reflect mutual honour on 
each other. I glory in the goodneſs of mine. 
He came into my room early in the morning, pre- 
| 4 vious 
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vious to our leaving R „ and Williamy's 
going before the juſtice a ſecond time. You 


are lazy, Charles; riſe.” 1 obeyed, and te 
followed him into the garden. fr 

“I am much affected,“ ſaid he, © with poor N 

* Williams's ſituation; and have been contriving 1 

% how to ſerve him.” | | Ii 

{ © 1 have been employing myſelf in the fame k 
| * manner, fir.” b , at 
| *© I believe, Charles, that I ſhall ſucceed beſt. Ec 
| “Read this,“ ſaid he, putting a letter into my ic 
1 hands, addreſſed to Williams. It was this: E 
i 1 | ” 
{ To Mr. WILLIAMs. le 
| Sir, I eſteem myſelf unfortunate, that it is M 
0 not in my power at preſent more effectually to m 
ferve you. The lated draft on my banker, of 


takes all the caſh he has of mine out of his hands; be 


| but in a few months, you ſhall receive another of 
| of the ſame value. Vou may have occaſion for Pe 
money till you are able to go for it: I hope the he 
ſmaller bill will fupply your neceſſities till then, ye 
Your worth and your ſufferings have intereſted be 
me greatly in your fayour ; and you may always pl 


depend upon finding a ſincere friend in 
| CnarLes HoRToON, 


The draft on the banker was for $5001. the 
bank bill for 101. 

6 You have anticipated, and nobly exceeded 

& me, fir,” ſaid I. We: 
1 © No matter for that, Charles; let us contrive 
| c to deliver it to him in ſuch a manner as will 
| *© not offend his delicacy or ſenſibility ; and that 
e we may not ſtay to receive his acknowledg- 
© ments on the occaſion.” | * 
We 
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We hit upon this ſcheme which I have related 
to you, and it was executed at aur departure 
from R And now we are at Maidſtone, 
My father was fatigued, and went to bed: and 
I ſat down to write to you. You will ſee Wil- 
liams in town ſhertly, without doubt: let me 
know if there is any alteration in him, This 
affair has kept my attention very much employ» 
ed; but nevertheleſs I have found opportunities 
to get to Elwood. I cannot forget the lovely 
Harriet. No conſideration, employment, or 
amuſement, can prevent her being always pre- 
ſent to my imagination. Another day will carry 
me home. My heart beats with impatience to 
meet her, I ſhall be indulged with the favour 
of kiſſing her too; Never was I fo uneafy at 
being abſent from any woman: what will become 
of me, if this uneaſineſs continues? I ſhalt ex- 
pect to receive a letter from you, when I get 
home ; but could not wait till then to acquaint 
you with this agreeable turn in Wilſiams's affairs: 
becauſe I am convinced you will' partake in the 
pleaſure it gives both him and me. Adieu. I 
begin. to be ſleepy, and conſequently. dull. 


— CraRLes HoR ro. 
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LETTER. x. 
T's CHARLES Hoxron, Eſq. 


my AV, E teceived all your — young 

man. They pleaſe me! in general; particu- 
larly the latter, It is the proper province of men 
of your father's rank and fortune to aid the 
diſtreſſed, and relieve the afflicted. He feels, 
himſelf, the happineſs he has beſtowed: be enjoys 
the heart - felt and inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of 
knowing he has, raiſed from obſcurity and indi- 
gence.a worthy, friendleſs, young man : that he 
has reſtored to ſociety an-uſeful member: that 
he has drawn down upon himfelf the bleſſings 
of this object of his bounty: and that the father 
of all mankind, and the giver of all good gifts, 
will pay an attention to the prayers of that man, 
who endeavours to imitate his Maker. How 
happy are they that have an opportunity of doing 
good! But how few are there who make uſe 
of it! Shameful and ſcandalous neglet! How 
much preferable is this worthy action of your 
father's, to thoſe practiſed by our modern men 
of faſhion. I read in the news-papers of 1800]. 
depending on one horſe out-running another 
1000 l. on a main of cocks—6000 J. loſt by one 
man, and 10,000]. by another, in one night's 
ſitting at a gaming table. "Thoſe who do thus, 
are inſenſible to the calls of humanity. I could 
heartily wiſh, that there could be ſome method 
found out of puniſhing thoſe, whoſe rank exempts 
dhem from corporal ouniſhment, For inſtance: 
would have an officer eſtabliſhed at every one 
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of theſe tables, with ſufficient powers to take 
from every bet that is made at leaſt r5 per cent. 
to be appropriated to certain charitable uſes : that 
he ſhould have power to levy the ſum of 
one guinea from every perſon, without exception, 
for every oath ſworn during the courſe of play: 
that all bets ſhould be regiſtered at an horſe-race 
or cock-match, or elſe deemed not valid: and 
thoſe made in certain exigences, ſuch as 10 to 1, 
five pounds to a crown on a fallen cock, &c. 
ſhould be regiſtered upon oath, under certain 
grievous penalties: in order that a fund might be 
raiſed from the folly and idleneſs-of the more 
villainous part of mankind, to help the worthy, 
the poor, the neceſſitous and diſtreſſed; to por- 
tion off young women; to do a thouſand good 
things that might be done with fo large a fund. 
I would not have private meetings excepted in 
my regulation. It is only on the rich, the luxu- 
rious,. and the profligate, I would lay the iron 
rod of an enormous tax. It would either ſup- 
preſs the ſpirit of gaming, which is, or ought to 
be, a diſgrace to any country; or, the ſums. 
raiſed, in conſequence of ſome ſimilar reſtrictions, 
would anſwer a number of good- ends, and the 
money of thoſe who have too much to know: 
what to do properly with-it 


Should wander, Heaw'n- directed, to the poor, 


Williams came into. the coffee-houſe yeſter- 
day: his brow wore not that dejection which was 
formerly ſo conſpicuous: his look was ſerene: 
his deportment, regular and uniform: hie accoſted 
me. #3! Tha. 


« When 


* 
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«© Where have you been, Mr. Williams,” 
ſaid I? “ You ſeem reſtored to better ſpirits 
& than when I ſaw you laft.” 

* Reſtored indeed, ſir] I am. reſtored to 
« every thing that is valuable in life, by the 
* moſt worthy, the moſt generous of men. You 
* ſeem aſtoniſhed; but it is true, fir. It is to 
* Sir Thomas Horton and his ſon I am indebted 
& for every bleſſing : for liberty: for indepen- 


_ - & gence: for happineſs.” 
Jou are much affected, Mr. Williams: take 


« walk with me.“ 

perceived ſome of the daily impertinents 
drawing near, to overhear what he ſaid ; for he 
could not contain himſelf. I wanted to fave him 
the mortification of expoſing the honeſt tranſports 
of a grateful heart, to the cenſure of a parcel 

of ſcoundrels that never entertained an honeſt or 
_ 2 grateful ſentiment in their lives. He followed 
me. 

I thank you for your prudence,” ſaid he, 
when we had got into the ſtreet, © J ſhould 
* have made myſelf ridiculous to thoſe people; 
and am much obliged to you for preventing 
% me. I cauld not help expreffing the feelings 
of my heart. I believe my friend Charles 
« Horton conceals nothing from you, and I do 
„ not doubt but he. has acquainted you with 
& every thing I have informed him of concerning 
« myſelf, It will be a pleaſure to me if he has. 
The greateſt happineſs a man can know, is 
« having a faithful friend, in whom he can repoſe 
de an unreſerved confidence. A 

« He has, Mr. Williams; he has intereſted 
“ me very much in your behalf; has informed 
«© me of every thing relating to you. He men- 
« tioned to me alſo, that he heard his father 

| * hint 
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, « hint his intention of doing ſomething for the 
ts « re-eſtabliſhment af your affairs.” 
« He has done it,” returned he, © and more 

to © nobly than I ever expected or imagined.” 
ne He then produced your father's letter. When 
u « ] received it,” ſaid he, ** and ſaw the con- 
to « tents, I was aſtoniſhed. I ran after the chaiſe 
ed « that carried my benefactors from me, and ſaw, 
n- e when almoſt tired, that it was impoſſible to 

“ overtake it. I returned to the inn; and pe- 
ce ruſed the letter ſeveral times, ſcarcely believing 

te it real. My heart was overwhelmed with 
ts « gratitude. The proſpe& that. had been ſo 
e long clouded began to brighten; and I found 
n «© my hopes and ambition revive. Joy and good 
ts &* fortune, has a much greater effect on me 
el c than grief and adverſity, I can bear the latter 
IT « with a ſullen courage; but the former totally 
d * unhinges me. I flept not all that night: but 

* revolved every thing that had happened, or 
e, © might happen, in my breaſt, The next morn- 
d ing I ſet out in the coach for London, return- 
3 © ing thanks to Providence for his care of me. 
g „“On my arrival, I paid all my debts. The 
58 © moſt inſolent and overbearing of my creditors, 
's * who had threatened my liberty moſt, and who 
0 * had inſulted me moſt in my diſtreſſes, became 
h “ moſt humble, fawning, and willing to ingra- 
9 tiate themſelves, when they ſaw my proſperity, 
. „ —| have partly informed her whom my foul 
s loves of this change, this unexpected chang 
e “in my affairs; and promiſe myſelf to be hap- 


* Pily united to her. When that happens, may 


d I flatter myſelf with being enliſted in the num- 
d * ber of your friends, and that you will do me 
- the honour of admitting me to your intimacy?” - 
T - . ; 
t | | * I don't 
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don't like compliments, young man ;— 


© but believe you deſerve my friendſhip, and. 


c you may depend upon it I wiſh to ſerve you.” 

I am very glad the proſpe& of happineſs. re- 
turns upon him.——Let me know when your 
father ſends him a ſupply. I have got a little 
money by me, that I do not know how to diſpoſe 
of better than in aſſiſting the worthy. So much 
for Williams. There are ſome parts. of your 
letters I do not underſtand, and ſhall wait with 
very great impatience for your explanation of 
them. Have a care, Horton; that young wo- 
man who is unfertunate enough to be the object 
of your affection, is, by your own account, moſt 
worthy to be loved, —thongh perhaps your par- 
tiality to her may make you deſcribe her more 
advantageouſly than ſhe deſerves, You know 
that, | 


The lip of the nymph we admire, 
| Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile. 


But do you not look upon the beauties of this 

ung woman, as a robber does on à miſer's 
hoard, which he is determined, at the firſt op- 
portunity, to deſtroy, and deprive him of. I 
fear you do: yet am willing to think the beſt of. 
your generoſity, and the goodneſs of. your heart. 
She is defenceleſs: her parents, her natural pro- 


tectors, are dead. If it is true, as you tell me, 


that you feel yourſelf inſpired with an honeſt 
affection for her, you will ſupport and defend, 
inſtead of injuring and deſtroying her. Mͤy 
heart, which feels for her ſituation, fears for her 
danger. That delicate ſenſibility, ſhews her 
temper to be ſoft, and her mind capable of re- 
ceiving the tendereſt impfeſſions. A falſe friend 

Fre betrays 
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betrays her within, an avowed enemy aſſails her 
from without: Guard her againſt yourſelf, 
Charles. If you love her, you ſhould be her pro- 
tector. 


Yours, as you demean yourſelf, | 


EpWaARD SIMPSON. 


+ LETT Ek 


To EDWARD S1MesON, Eſq; 


F I love her?—Did you offer that ſuppoſiti- 
on?—lf you ſaw me with her, you would 
not doubt it. I do, my dear Simpſon—beyond 
any thing I ever yet knew. I adore her. The 
date of this letter; will ſhew you I am returned to 
Elwood. I flattered myſelf I ſaw pleaſure in her 


countenance, and joy ſparkle in her eyes, at out 


coming back again. Perhaps it was only a grate- 
ful ſatisfaction the enjoyed at feeing my father, 
her benefactor, return to his houſe in ſafety again. 
I have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any thing elſe. Miſs 
Webſter was ftill with us. The next day was 
fixed for her departure, We were to accompany 
her home, and dine with her father. She, Har- 


riet, and I rode. My father and aunt went in 


the carriage; In goed ſpirits we ſet out. My 
charmer was mounted on a favourite mare of my 
father's. As ſhe-js an, excellent rider, her man- 


ner of fitting her horſe added an unſpeakable 
grace 
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grace to her ſhape. A fine woman ſhews to great 
advantage on horſeback, eſpecially if ſhe rides 
well.— The exerciſe had added a glow to her 
countenance, and brightened the vermilion of 
her cheeks: her eyes feemed to have acquired 
double. luſtre, I followed her, with looks of 
reverence and love; and found my heart almoſt. 
diſſolved in rapture and tenderneſs. —Attentive 
only to her, I watched her with an anxiety not 
to be deſcribed. —We did not chooſe to keep pace 
with the coach, but cantered on before. Our 
road lay acroſs a ford, that was ſwelled with 
fome late rains. By the time we got in. the mid- 
dle of it, we found it much deeper than we 
expected. My Harriet's mare ſeemed ſtartled: 
and unwilling to go forward: the violence of the 
ſtream frightened her. I rode up by her ſide, 
and endeavoured to coax her forward, but in 
vain: at laſt her rider gave her the whip, and 
ſhe began to plunge and rear in the middle of the 
water, and threw the dear girl. I was near her, 
aware of the danger, and was in the ftream as 
ſoon as ſhe was. She alighted on her feet, 
though very much frightened. I ſupported, and 
waded with her to the oppofite fide. My old 
hunter, who waited for me with great compo- 
ſure, and Miſs Webſter, prevented the mare 
from running away. I repreſented to them, that 
the beſt thing we could do was to mount again, 
and make all the haſte we poſſibly could, to the 
place of our deſtination. They conſented :. and 
we arrived without any further accident at Mr. 
Webſter's. She got a change of dry cloaths 
from the ladies, and I was furniſhed from the 
gentlemens wardrobe, It was the occaſion of 
much merriment, as no diſagreeable conſequence 
had enſued. *Tis true, ſhe was frightened; I 
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was not unalarmed: however, my being ſo near 
her, and, perhaps, ſaving her from a terrible 
fate, gave me much pleaſure. My father would 
not ſuffer her to ride home: ſo we went in the 
coach, and the ſervants led our horſes. We did 
not forget the adventure, as we croſſed the ford 
in our return. Her expreſſions of gratitude to 
me were ſtrong, natural, and unaffected. How 
I lamented the reftraint J was unbappily under, 
in the preſence of my father and aunt, which 
prevented my taking that opportunity of telling . 
her, that I would ſacrifice my life to ſave her's: 
to tell her, that I could receive no compenſation 
from the reſt of the world, if ſhe was loſt to me. 
My anſwers, therefore, were conſtrained, and 
circumſcribed to certain limits ; and though 

lite and general, they did not tell her half my 
heart. —All I had to do was, to endeavour to ſee 
her alone, It was not an eafy taſk, We might 
be together, perhaps, for a few minutes; but 
never long enough to open a matter on which my 
future happineſs ſo much depends. My aunt 
generally 1s one of our company in our evening 
walks: and though the reſerve that Harriet firſt 
aſſumed is worn off; yet I cannot ſay, that 1 
think myſelf more familiar with her, than I 
was in a week after I had ſeen her. Thus matters 
ſtand with me at preſent. Do you think, Simp- 
ſon, I ſhould take ſo much trouble about this 
girl, if I did not love her?, I am afraid to ſpeak _ 
to her, leſt I may offend her ; —leſt my language 
may not convey my ſentiments as delicately, and 
as purely as I wiſh. I can't perſuade myſelf to 
write to ther, yet I want to ſound her inclinations. 
Some lucky moment will unexpectedly bring 
this affair to an eclairciſſement. You ſhall know 


when my father ſends the remittance to Williams, 
"Re | 1 have 
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I have got ſome caſh by me, which ſhall be 
joined to yours, and ſent all together under his 
name ; it would oppreſs the worthy young man's 
heart to know he was indebted to too many, be- 
nefactors. I have partly revealed the circum- 
ſtance to Harriet, of his re-eftabhſhment in life; 
and told her how fortunately we diſcovered him 
in his trouble. Tranſport lightened in her eyes: 
—Hhe was, ſhe ſaid, (and I believe her) almoſt 
as happy as he was, at receiving the account of 
his being extricated from his troubles, She 
poſſeſſes a moſt benevolent, humane heart. The 
virtues of ſocial life reſide in it, How happ 
ſhall I be, if it is not impoſſible to inſpire it with 
ſome tender ſentiments towards me! Surely ſhe 
will not liſten to my proteſtations in vain. When 
ſhe is thoroughly convinced of the ſincerity of 
my affection, ſhe would perhaps condeſcend to 
own I am worthy of her regard. I have not, as 
et, tried her; but wilt by the firſt opportunity, 
arewell. Wiſh me that ſucceſs I merit, | 


Yours truly, 


CuARLES HorTON, 


* 
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LETTER XII. 


To Mis WEBSTER. 


A M determined to keep my word, you ſee, 
my dear Lucy. I promiſed to write to you 
once a week, and you have not been gone much 
longer; and now 1 am. ſeated to fulfil my pro- 
miſe, What can I ſay to you? we have lived ſo 
very regular till this Mr. Horton came from Lon- 
don, that to give you an account of one day, 
would be to give an account of the whole year. 
I confeſs, this ſtranger has made ſome alteration ; 
For though he is fir Thomas's only ſon, he is a 
ſtranger at Elwood : perhaps it would have been 
much better if he had not come at all, for ſome 
of the inhabitants here. Our time paſſes more 
agreeably, 'tis true, when we are in company 
together: But then we are ſometimes alone; 
and when we are alone, we are apt to indulge 
our thoughts, let them be proper or not: we 
cannot avoid thinking. You defired me not to 
think: but I cannot help it, Lucy; I can do 
nothing elſe but think: for now you are gone, I 
cannot ſpeak. And what do I think about ? you 
will very naturally aſk me. The mind of woman, 
ever prone to contradiction, does that which it 
ought not to do; and gratifies itſelf by reflecting 
on that, which ſhould ever be baniſhed from its 
recollection. I muſt write to you. You may 
ſcold me; but that will bnly ſerve to increaſe my 
uneaſineſs, and render me more unhappy. Why 
did he come to Elwood? or, rather, why is he 
ſo amiable? And, why am 1 fo weak and fo 
| fooliſh ? 
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fooliſh * Is it a crime to be pleaſed with ſeeing 
a fine proſpe&? „Is it guilt, to be delighted in 
beholding a moſt worthy and lovely young man? 
if it is, Lucy, ſhun your friend, for ſhe is. far 
gone in the paths of wickedneſs, But yet, if it 
is bad in any one, it is ten times more criminal 
in me, The child of fir 'I'homas Horton's 
bounty, I am making uſe of that beauty which 
the world ſays I have, to allure the ſon of my 
benefactor to his ruin; to make him forget 
friends, honour, and fortune, and throw himſelf 
away upon me, who know not what Jam. *Tis 
pride, but *tis an honeſt pride, that makes me 
ſhun him, and prevent his having an 6pportunity 
of telling me a ſecret his eyes have told me long 
ago, orl am a very bad interpreter. Were! 
at liberty to act, —it is moſt likely I ſhould not 
treat him in the manner I do at preſent, with 
that diſtance. and reſerve, that in affecting him, 
diſtreſſes me: but it is a conduct muſt be purſu- 
ed, for my own ſake: in preferving that pro- 
priety of behaviour, I ſave myſelf much uneaſi- 
neſ*, which I muſt neceſſarily ſuffer if I aQed 
otherwiſe, Tis true, I feel in private, that my 
public behaviour is conſtrained; and it affects 
me ſtrongly. I know not how I fo ſoon tearn- 
ed to diſguiſe the ſentiments of my heart, and 
become ſo perfect a miſtreſs of the art. Mr. 
Horton, by ſeveral little ftratagems, is contriv- 
ing to get me alone; and I dread his ſuc- 
ceeding : though, to you I muſt confeſs, it would 
not diſpleaſe me very much.—Yet, neverthe- 
leſs, I will guard againſt him as long as I can: 
who can promiſe more Mine is a difficult taſk 


to perform; but Mrs. Allen takes care of me, 


and ſeldom ſuffers me out of her ſight. What 


will 


4 
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; will be the conſequence, 1 know not ; but what- 
ig ever it is, you ſhall be informed of it, Lucy. 
in Trouble has been unknown to me ſince I came 
n? into Sir Thomas Horton's family; but I fear the 
ſcene will change ſoon. Adieu: and let me de- 
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4 "LETTER XII. 

ith 

a To Epwarp SimesoN, Eſd. 

ro- FE 2 | 1} 2931308 

ſ1- O engineer, neither Cohorn nor Vauban, 
ted N ever approached a fort more regularly, with 
my more caution, or feared a repulſe more, than I do, 
Qs in making my addreſſes. to this little, innocent 
n- country girl. I hardly take a ſtep either, where 
nd I do not aneet with ſome unexpected oppoſition, 
Ar. that my foreſight or prudence can neither prevent 
iv- nor remedy; I am very much miſtaken, if ſhe 
c- does not underſtand me perfectly well; and yet 
id the dread of knowing it for a certainty, keeps her 
1e- aloof. This is pure undiſguiſed nature. There 
n: is not the leaſt atom of coquetry in her behaviour, 
ſk or I ſhould pay very little regard to her. It is that 
e, timic;,; real modeſty and purity, that awes me; 
vat or”] ſhould attempt to take the heart by ſtorm, 


- 


ill n inſtgad 
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inſtead of ſapping it by ſo ſlow a progreſs.” My 
little aſſiduities, which appear more the reſult of 
complaiſance than any thing elſe, are very agree- 
able to her. I had a mind to try an experiment; 

—pretended to be ill, and made my ſervant bleed 
me. My complaints were innumerable.—I watch- 
ed her, and thought a concern was viſible in her 
countenance ;—a languor and ſoftneſs in her eyes, 
and an attention to me, that exceeded the bounds 
of common pity, It might be owing to that ex- 
ceſſive humanity and benevolence ſhe poſſeſſes: 

but ſtill there was room for me to imagine it was 
not entirely that. Lam willing to flatter myſelf 
it is ſo; as the reality of it would greatly con- 
duce te my happineſs. The little offices of kind- 
neſs ſhe rendered me with my pretended lame 
arm, gave me infinite delight: ſhe ſaw it, and 
continued them. The next morning, I don't 
know how it was, we both met in the breakſaſt 
parlour, before any others of the family were 
ready to come down, After expreſſing her hopes 
of my being better, ſhe aſked me how I came to 
riſe ſo early after my indiſpoſition, which, ſhe ſaid, 

ſne imagined” had left me, as I looked much 
better. 

„ The cauſe ſtill remains, of which my indiſ- 
2 poſition yeſterday was but an effect. It lodg- 
tes in my heart, and will deſtroy me,” of 
J, with an heavy ſigag. 

I hope not, Mr. Horton; you ſhould ſeek 
10 remedy for it. Is it ĩncurable ? ? 

* fear it is: but when ever I am cell it is 
« you, lovely Harriet, who muſt be my Phy- 
% ſician.“ 

J, Sir!“ ſaid ſhe, "alternately varying from 
dhe colour of the red to LY of wy Wa role. 
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« Yes; it is a paſſion for you, Harriet, , that 
« drinks my blood, and baniſhes my peace; and 

« jt is only you who can reſtore it.“ 
« Sir, I did not think you would treat me in this 

« manner; I cannot liſten to—” * 
My father en ered the room. She ſtopped. 
The pleaſure he felt, - in ſeeing me fo well reco- 
vered, prevented his preceiving the confuſion and 
agitation the dear girl was in: he did not do it im- 
mediately: but when ſhe came to pour out the tea, 
her hand ſhook ſo, and her frame was affected with 
ſuch a trepidation, that ſhe could not hold the tea- 
pot. I felt for her at that inſtant moſt forcibly, and 
pitied her from my heart. Mrs. Allen relieved her, 
and officiated in her: room. As ſoonjas breakfaſt 
was over, under co'our of an headach, ſhe reti- 
red to her chamber : the reſt of the day ſhe was 
not able to look. me in the face ; ſhe ſcarcely ever 
lifted up her eyes. | truly underwent, at that. 
time, more pain than ſhe did. I accuſed myſelf 
of being the cauſe of her uneaſineſs; and would, 
had it been in my power, willingly have revoked, 
what J had been ſaying ;. but that cannot be, and 
| muſt proceed to explain myſelf further to her. 
Two days have ſince elapſed, and ſhe has moſt 
cautiouſly avoided having any thing to ſay to me. 
She ſcarcely will give me an opportunity. of look- 
at her: yet a Mr. Webſter, a brother of that 
young lady's F mentioned to yoù before, was here; 
yeſterday, and ſhe treated bim with afamilianity 
and eaſe that piqued me exceedingly, and 1n{pired, 
me with ſome. Eine that were rather diſad- 
vantageous to her ſincerity, I know nd\ do what 
cauſe to attribute it properly: they have been ſong 
acquainted, and an intimacy has been lang eſta- 
ithed in the family. Perhaps it is to that it is 
8 „seien 
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owing: but to my jealous fancy it appeared like 
ſomething m more. Shakeſpear truly n * 


A lover's eye will gaze an eagle blind: 
Thi feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible 
D n are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. / 


Adieu, Simplon, and believe me your fiend, 


CrarLEs HokRrToON. 


POCO I IO eee 
L N K R XIV. 
To Miſs WEBSTER. 


ſuſpicions are veſified, my dear Lucy ; ; 
they are but too well founded. He has 
nee rang a ſecret to me, that there is but 
too much reaſon to fear will be the cauſe of much 
. uneaſineſs 0 all —I will tell you how it hap- 
pened, I ſurprized, and neither acceſſary 
nor conſenting to the occaſion that gave oppor- 
tunity for it, He came down, a few mornings 
ago, to breakfaſt, as he pretended, and I thought, 
really ill. I imagine, Lucy, be was not ſo 
thuly; but if he was not, he is an. excellent hy- 
pocrite. I faw,. or I thought I faw, his fine 
eyes dimmed by the malady ; their brilliancy 
was almoſt extinguiſhed, their vivacity was loſt ; 
his countenance was pallid, the roſes of his 
cheeks were faded: he had been bled that morn- 
ig; a languor aſſumed the place of that Ay 
nels 
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neſs and firmneſs, with which he ſeemed particu- 
larly endowed,” and always moved ; his whole 
frame ſeemed diſordered : his hair, which was 
inticely diſhabilles, compleated the appearance of 
illneſs, and ſeemed to claim pity. Need I tell 
you, that my fooliſh heart is too ſuſceptible of 
the tendereſt impreſſions —Alas ! too feeling for 
the happineſs or peace of its owner. I imme- 
diately took the part of the invalid, and, from 
pitying his ſituation, I became moſt anxious 
about him, moſt attentive to him; nor did I per- 
ceive what I was about, till the faint gleam of 
joy, which ſeemed to reanimate his countenance, 
told me, that he was delighted with the notice I 
took of him; and ſhewed me what I was doing. 
Perhaps I was too much pleaſed with the ſatisfac- 
tion I appeared to give him: perhaps it was the 
fear of being guilty of a greater impropriety in 
my conduct, if I immediately deſiſted, that 
made me continue paying him that regard my 
humanity firſt induced me to do. He found him- 
ſelf better in the evening: he ſeemed to tell me, 
that I was the occaſion of his being ſo: how- 
ever, he did not, or would not, ſeem void of 
illneſs or pain. I went to bed, but could not 
fleep. I roſe earlier than uſual, and went into 
the breakfaſt parlour; and was much ſurpriſed, 
as you may ſuppoſe, to ſee Mr. Horton there 
before me: his look was much altered for the 
better : he was well again. I congratulated him 
on his recovery. He was yet ill, he ſaid, and 
that I muſt cure him. He ſaid more: but ſuch 
was my confuſion, that I am ſure I cannot tell 
you what it was; but the purport was ſuch as I 
feared to know. Sir Thomas coming in, bap- 
pily relieved me, in one ſenſe of the word, 
though he ſerved to increaſe my confuſion in ar- 
Vol. I. D other, 
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other. I imagined myſelf guilty of a crime, and 
thought he was acquainted with what his ſon had 
ſaid to me. I was in both their preſence. It 
was my province to officiate at the breakfaſt- 
table. I attempted to pour out the tea: my 
hand refuſed to perform its duty: it trembled ſo, 
that the tea-pot would have fallen, if the worthy 
Mrs. Allen had not perceived my ſituation, and 
took it out of my hands. ; 
„What is the matter, my dear Harriet?“ 
& have a violent head- ach and ſwimming in 
« my head, madam.” 
„Well, child, I will pour out the tea for you: 
« you had better go and lie down.” Sug, 
T took her advice. It is impoſſible to make 
ou ſenſible of what I ſuffered when alone. It 
is but too apparent, that I think better af Mr. 
Horton than I ought. He would wiſh to per- 
ſuade me, that he thinks well of me: but I muſt 
not liſten to his perſuaſions ; they are fatal, —full 
of inevitable danger. If they have the weight 
with me that he wants them to have, I muſt be 
deaf to honour and gratitude, and awake only to 
the calls .of a paſſion that will lead me I know 
not whither——1I muſt not reflect, All my 
buſineſs ſhall be to tell you what paſles here, and 
leave you to gueſs my ſituation. I had reco- 
vered myſelf a little by dinner-time, and came 
down. He inquired with a tenderneſs about my 
health, that pierced to my ſoul. I was rather 
better, Chagrin, concern, and mortification, 
were ſtrongly painted in his face: he appeared 
very uneaſy. I ſtole a look at him, and he was 
deeply buried in thought. I could nct account 
for this alteration in him. Your brother Wil- 
liam came to fee us in the evening. You know, 
Lucy, that I look upon you as a ſiſter, and 
_ 
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muſt, therefore, treat him as a brother. Truly 
glad to ſee him, as he turned my thoughts, and 
the converſation, to other objects than they had 
been engaged on all the day, I was able, from 
my intimacy with him, to ſhake off that reſerve 
was obliged to keep to for my on ſake, As 
my behaviour to him was ſo different from that 
which J had ſhewn to Mr. Horton, he took no- 
tice of it: he ſat filent and thoughtful, ſeldom - 
ſpeaking, ſighing often: as I appeared more 
chearful, he was the contrary : he ſoon left the 
room, and did not come near us any more, till 
your brother was juſt going away. His uneaſi- 
neſs did not ſeem at all diſſipated. I paſſed an 
evening at Elwood, for the firſt time, diſagree- 
ably ; rather, ſhall I ſay, unhappily. The next 
day Sir Thomas and Mr. Horton went to pay a 
viſit to ſome of the neighbouring gentlemen, and 
we were left to ourſelves. Mrs. Allen and I had 
much talk about her beloved nephew: he ſeems, 
and I believe really is, worthy to be loved: he is 
very amiablez has a thouſand: good qualities; 
but they are reſerved for ſomebody elſe, and a 
happy woman ſhall poſſeſs them in him. I faw 
him not till the next day: he was reſpectful, and 
rather diſtant; and has behaved himſelf dif- 
ſerently from what he did heretofote, ſince he 
poke to me. Is it owing to his fear of ſeeifg 
me reduced to the ſame ſituation I formerly was 
by it, that he abſtains from addreſſing me with 
his uſual familiarity ?—or to what elſe ?—l find 
my heart concerned in his manner of behaving to 
me, and cannot help taking notice of it. Veſ- 
terday he ſpoke to me as uſual : his eyes gliſter.ed 
with tranſport as he addreſſed me, I was ſeated 
at the harpſicord when he came into the room: 
Mrs, Allen was with me. 

| WW > « Iam 
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7 © Do ,—oblige . Harriet,” K added Mrs, * 
Allen | 


I bowed, and cotnplied. Mr: a pan me 
ſeveral compliments which I did not deſerve ; for N T1; 
I never performed 'worſe. ' | | 

I hear, Miſs Nicolls, that you ſometimes do in 

& more than play merely; you compoſe, Lan Bu 

going to beg a favour of you. 8 —= W 

What is it, fir?” 

4 To ſet this tranflationiof a little tn epi. ! 
« cram * for me. I have rather paraphraſed it, MW Ne 
indeed; but [ſuppoſe the original might har Ca 
« been addreſſed to a beautiful woman: and this 
« imitation of it may not improperly be offered 
© to you. I am convinced her charms. did not 
& exceed, yours. © 4 

I ] bluſhed. » 4 

<« You are very elaine this ehditing, nephew, 
« 1 never heard you'lay fach a ad thing be- 


& fore, But let us hear what it is. An 
I offered it to her. | W 
No, no, Charles, read it yourſelf ” ls 
l am but a poor poet, madam, and ſhould be | 
« aſhamed to read my own works. ” 4 | 
And he left vs dire. l 
„ Came, Harriet,” ſaid ſhe,“ read it,” 


I obeyed. —It Was as follows: 


#* The Editor ee it to have been wr loving ern 
from the Greek, by Buchanan: 


Qui te videt beatus eſt, 
Beatior qui te audiet, 1209812 
Qui baſiat ſemi deus eſt, 

Qui te potitur—elt Deus, 
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Har ve the youth, who thus can gaze 

On all thy charms with wild amaze! 

Can view the luſtre of thine eyes, 

And ſee thy crimſon bluſhes riſe! 

Where, on thy ſnowy ſwelling breaſt, 

Love points to everlaſting reſt. 


But happier he, who raviſh'd hears: 
Thy voice, the rival of the ſpheres ! 
And, as the melting ſounds decay, 
In bliſs ecſtatic dies away! ; 
But, Oh! what raptures muſt he prove, 
Who hears thee bleſs his ardent love 


He's more than mortal, who can ſip 
Nectareous honey from thy lip; 

Can kiſs that cheek where roſes bloom, 
Inhale that breath that ſheds perfume, 
Beyond the fragrance Saba boaſts, 

Or ſpicy gales that fan its coaſts. 


But he who folds thee in his arms, 
And feaſts on thy tranſcendent charms, 
With thee the hve-long day can toy, 
And rove, entranc'd, from joy to joy, 


Whoſe high-wronght tranſports meet thy love, 


Is more ſupremely bleſs'd than Jove ! 
« Very 


« of verſes.” | 


It is an amuſement for a man of taſte, who 
* has nothing elfe to employ himſelf with, to 
* ſpend ſome of his time in writing poetry.” 

“ True, Harriet; but I know Charles does 
* other things, and can employ himſelf more 


* worthily than in writing poetry,” 


D 3 


fine, indeed,“ ſays Mrs. Allen, as I 
finiſhed; © T did not think Charles was a writer 
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* It is an innocent amuſement; ' madam,” 

lt is fo, child; but there are many much 
eee ee nyc el n 4 

„% What, madam?“ ̃ 

“ Offices of humanity ; relieving the diſtreſſed, 
* comforting the afflicted, and protecting the in. 
** jured. Suppoſe an honeſt man, uninfluenced 
* by his landlord's authority, ſhould preſume to 
© give his vote as his conſcience and his ſenſe di- 
rected, in oppoſition to his landlord's com. 
mand; and ſuppoſe this man, tn conſequence 
of this, has ſo irritated the brute, that he de- 
* termines to take that advantage of that ſupe- 
** riority over him which our partial and inade- 
* quate laws allow him: ſuppoſe his cattle have 
* committed ſome treſpaſs ; ſuppoſe he ſhould 
* be ſome rent in arrear; and ſuppoſe this land- 
* lord ſhould tear this hapleſs wretch from a 
« diſtracted wife with five children from his bu- 
% ſineſs, which was their chief ſupport, and im- 
% mure him in a jail, for a ſum of money ſo 
* trifling that he would never feel the loſs of it; 
yet ſo large, that the unfortunate tradeſman is 
* unable, at the moment, to pay it, what from 
5 loſſes, from diſappointments, and perhaps from 
& a flackneſs in trade.—Imagine, if you can, 
& what the poor wife, with an helpleſs family 
“ around her, muſt feel, crying to her for that 
& bread which her huſband's induſtry uſed to 
* yield them, and which ſhe is unable to afford 
ce them—yet muſt hear their unavailing com- 
“6 plaints.—Imagine, if you can, ſuch a ſcene of 
& diſtreſs ;—and then ſuppoſe a young gentleman 
c in the prime of life, in the ſpring of joy and 
<« pleaſure, attending to the woes of this wretched 
4 family—after inquiring into the truth of the 
« matter, and finding the unfortunate priſoner's 

| « character 
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% character to anſwer the report he had heard 
* made of him, to go, like the bounteous angel 
* of Providence, to telieve worth and honeſty, 
© and to raiſe him from indigence, deſpair, and 
&« ſolitude, to 2 and to his family to re- 
tc inſtate him in his affairs, and to make him inde- 
« pendent :—ſuppoſe ſuch a thing ſhould happen, 


„% what would you think of it?” 


] can ſcarcely think a young gentleman of 


“ his age would do ſuch a thing—that he could 


« venture to encounter the ridicule of the world, 


« for ſpending his money fo fooliſhly, when he 
e could employ it to ſo much better purpoſe in 
te town—at the card-table, or at hazard.” 

J aſſure you then there is ſuch a one, and I 
6 have the happineſs to call him nephew too.“ 

«© What! Mr. Horton ?—If any body would 
&« do ſo generous and ſo good a deed, I believe he 
« would : he has a foul formed for ſuch benefi- 
« cent actions. Do not you think ſo too, Lucy? 

I wiſh this ſtory of him had not been told me: 
I ſhould not then have entertained ſo good an opi- 
nion of him as I do now. To moſt women, the 
elegance of his perſon, the delicacy of his man- 
ners, and, ſhall I ſay, the beauty of his face, had 
been ſufficient, —I want to be acquainted with the 
ſentiments of his heart ;. and ſhould not like him 
to be what the apples were to the fallen angels in 
Milton, —fair to the eye, and nothing but aſhes 
and bitterneſs to the taſte.—But I rave. What is 
he, what: ought he: to be, to me? My fooliſh 
heart claims an intereſt in him, when I have none. 
Ah! Lucy, Lucy, your predictions are fulfilled, 
I will not think any more of him; but do you al- 


ways think of your very affectionate, 


HARRIEZ T NicoLLs. 
4 LE . 
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To Miſs HarritT NicoLLs. 


3 


| OW ſhall I act, Harriet, my dear friend? 

You, make me the confidante of all the 
ecrets of your heart, You need not be aſhamed 
to avow them.—-Sentiment, founded on honour 
and virtue, diſgrace not the owner, though-they 
may be the. conſe es of a foible of the 
heart. Will you give me leave to call your 
tendres for Mr. Horton by that name? Perhaps 


I know not how to judge of the force of paſ- 


ſions in others, who never experienced them my- 
ſelf; yet, Harriet, while your eyes are dim- 
med by the veil which affection and prejudice 
throw over them, mine are open: I can fee, 
with that friendly attention which I have for 
you, all. your proceedings clearly. I think it my 
duty to give you my advice, and, if poſſible, 
warn you to ſhun any danger you might other- 
wiſe encounter. Though you play quadrille fo 
much better than me, yet I have often pointed 
out to you ſome errors in your game, that the 
heat of play, and the deſire of winning, made 
you overlook. The perſon whoſe heart is de- 
tached from any particular intereſt, can under- 
ſtand it better, and perceive the conſequences 
that will flow from it more clearly, and much 
ſooner, than the perſon who is more immediately 
engaged. We cannot always reſiſt the impulſe 
of our paſſions; they force us to a certain point: 
our reaſon may ſometimes be of the party, but 
in general it is not. The deluſion is pleaſing ; 
but the removing it, the diſpelling it, is painful. 
We ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves to be led away 

"*- too 
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too far by it“ You are mpralizing, Lucy 


« —you muſt have ſome reaſon for doing ſo.” 
— have, my ſweet friend, and you ſhall 
know my meaning. There is not, I will allow 
you, a more amiable young man, a3 mar; from 
appearances,. more worthy to be loyed, than Mr. 
Horton. I will confeſs all his good qualities. But 
has he not ſome bad ones: Under thoſe ver 

fair appearances are not ſome favlts concealed, 
that ſhould be known? You cannot tell, Har- 
riet, but there may. You have been acquainted 
with him ſo ſhort a time, that the bright parts of 
his character ſtrike you, and you have had no op- 
portunity to employ your penetration in finding 
out the darker parts, Such there are, or fame 
has uſed him very ill, The world admits his ge- 
neroſity, his politeneſs, . his honeſty with the 
men; but it ſays alſo, that he is, with regard to 
women, as great a libertine as ever figured in 
the annals of romance : that with them he thinks 
his promiſes are not binding, and a breach of 
faith or honour with them is of no fort of con- 
ſequence, His heart, that might have been for- 
merly ſuſceptible of the tendereſt paſſions, is now 
grown callous, and his feelings for our ſex are 
* deſtroyed. In ſhort, he is amiable, only to 

eceive; he appears to be every thing that is 

lovely, only to betray” Warned of your dan- 
ger, my dear Harriet, can you ever fall a prey 
to the arjifices he. may make uſe of to delude 
you ?—you will avoid him, and dread the ſer- 
pent that lurks under his ſmiles of fondneſs, affec- 
tion, and humanity. - I know that I oppoſe the 
favourite inclination of your heart, in thus cen- 
ſuring tlie object of its eſteem and regard; but 
mine is the part of a friend. I foreſee that 1 
ſhall incyr your rr but nevertheleſs can- 
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not avoid telling you my thoughts, and my ſuſpi- 
cions, We did not imagine him ſo dangerous as 
he has ſince proved himſelf ; yet you, in a ſhort 
time, became pleaſed with his manners, and de- 
lighted with his perſon. Ah ! Harriet, Har- 
riet, 'take care of him: I am ' ſure you 
will acquit me of having any ſiniſter deſign in 
thus telling you what is reported of Mr, Horton, 
or wiſhing, by that means, to forward my bro- 
ther's ſuit ; you would do me wrong, if you 
imagine ſo. I will confeſs, that my brother's ſi- 
tuation affects me. I cannot hear his ſighs, and 
ſee the tears of hopeleſs love pouring from his 
eyes, without mingling mine with them. Per- 
haps you will tell me, that you never knew of 
my brother's regard. You may be right in ſay- 
ing ſo. I ſhould have revealed that ſecret to you, 
which his timidity has prevented his doing him- 
ſelf ; but fure, Harriet, you might have learned, 
from his behaviour, his prepoſſeſſion in your fa- 
vour. The arrival of Mr. Horton, with whom 
you were almoſt inſtantly charmed, rendered it 
unneceſſary and uſeleſs for me, to ſay a word in 
the behalf of my poor brother. 1 have told him, 
that his attempts to win your heart will be all in 
vain ; yet he perſiſts, and will not give up the 
purſuit.—T have ſcribbled my paper out, and have 
ſcarce room to add, that I am, with great truth 


and ſincerity, 
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Your affectionate 


L. WEBSTER, 
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To EpwAR D Siursox, Eſq. 


HAVE at laſt, with much trouble, and the 
expence of a great deal of time, compleated 
ſomething like an account of myſelf. I ſend it 
to you ;—and bluſh with ſhame, believe me, on 
the peruſal of it, to think that I cannot give a 
better hiſtory of myſelf. I ſubmit it to you :— 
not the friend of my foibles, but my Mentor, my 
worthy unbiaſed monitor. Ah ! Simpſon, ſelf- 
condemnation generally treads on the heels of 
folly. 1 have felt, I feel it now. Yet there 
may be one excuſe. made for me: my youth— 
the power of the temptation—and the weakneſs 
of the reſiſtance in me. But J have, perhaps, 
imbibed wrong principles, and drawn falſe con- 
cluſions: if ſo, my days will be embittered by 
the reflection, that I have only prejudiced myfelt 
in the courſe of pleaſures, which, in the mo- 


ment of enjoyment, ſeemed to be only replete 


with happineſs and tranſport. Let me haſten to 
the recital of facts, which, while they ſupport 
opinions that F have ever maintained, and will 
convince you, in ſome meaſnre, of the juſtice 
of them, yet I am aſſured they will meet your 
reprehenſion: one circumſtance is, I never com- 
municated them to any body elſe. . 
My tutor dying when I was near twelve years 
old, and my father being obliged to go abroad 


on ſome public occafion, I was ſent to the houſe 
of Mr. Harris, a clergyman, who had a certain 
number of young gentlemen in his care for their 
| ce education. 
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education. He at firſt propoſed taking only a 
fixed number; but having ſome offers from the 
people of the town that were advantageous, his 
avarice tempted him to enlarge his plan, and his 


ſchool ſoon became very numerous. More occu- 


ped than uſual with the buſineſs of tuition, and 
eſs attentive than formerly to the care of his 
family, and his domeſtic concerns, they were 
left entirely to his wife. He was a middle-aged, 
and not' a diſagreeable man. She was much 
younger than him ;—of a ſprightly temper, hand- 
ſome and witty, and conſequently ſhe*made her 
huſband know that ſhe was born to command, 
and he to obey, They had been married ſome 
years, and had one child, whom they both ap- 
peared to be very fond of ; the father, I believe, 
was really ſo. . In this family 1 approached my 
fifteenth year, was luſty for. my age, fpirited as a 
young roe, and as innocent too. With a bloom 
of unimpaired health, with a ſtrength and acti- 
vity uncommon to boys of my age, I became 
the favourite of both Mr. Harris and his wife, — 
I knew he frequently indulged a very blameable 
partiality to ſome particular boys, and I had 
reaſon to ſuppoſe myſelf one of them; but as 
ſhe ſeemed to pay a general attention to them 
all, and never appeared to do more for one than 
another, I was at a loſs to account for her extra- 
ordinary kindneſs. to me; nor did I at firſt take 
much notice of it, as ſhe always took me along 
with her, when ſhe went out upon any neceſſary 
buſineſs that related to the family, This became 
habitual, and was not minded. They had a 
httle country-houſe, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
town: thither the boarders uſed frequently to go, 
and thither I was frequently taken by Mrs. Har- 
ris, without any other company, upon ſome _ 
Py te | 
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tended buſineſs or other. There was a garden, 
where I was allowed to indulge myſelf, and had 
all the fruit I wiſhed: a tempting and agreeable 
circumſtance for a boy,—lIt was a variety, it was 
a relief from the exerciſes of a ſchool, and it was 
a very grateful partiality to me ;—permitted to 
go there as often as I pleaſed, as Mrs, Harris was 
my companion, I never failed to take advantage 
rd that permiſſion. I ſoon-attained my ſixteenth 
year, ſtill the favourite of my tutor and his wife. 
One day, in the beginning of the ſummer, I ac- 
companied her to her country-houſe. She went 
into the houſe ; I ſtrolled about the gardens, til 1 
grew tired, —I left them, and went into the par- 
lour, where Mrs. Harris was accuſtomed to be. 
She was there, indeed, and reclined on a ſofa,— 
in ſuch an attitude My glowing imagination 
repreſents it to me at this moment—ſo ſtrong and 
ſo laſting an effect it had on me.— The heat, ſhe 
faid, was exceſſive. I replied, it was warm.—1 
reddened, and grew pale, and underwent ſenſa- 


tions, and felt uneaſineſſes, I never had experi- 


enced before. Why ſhould I not ?—She had 
thrown herſelf upon the couch in ſuch a poſture, 
that diſcovered beauties to me I had never ſeen, 
or hardly ever thought of before.—The elegant 
turn of her limbs, which were careleſsly ex- 


poſedl - the voluptuous pantings of a boſom, 


white as the plumage of the ſwan the turn of 
her countenance, ſmiling and inviting !—the tone 
of her voice, inſinuating and tender !—all con- 
ſpired to teach me a leſſon I could never have 
learned from her huſband. Sa} $ 
* It is very hot, indeed, madam.” I turned, 
and was going out again. « | 


v 
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“Stay, Horton,” ſaid ſhe, “ you had better 
<< not go into the ſun again. Sit down by me 
4 for a little while,” wands 
I I drew near her, more in the ſtate of a male- 
factor going to the gallows, than a man who had 
pleaſures prepared for his acceptance, and, in 
the fullneſs of their abundant growth, -only wait- 
ed for his hand to pluck them. I fat down by 
her. She took my hand between hers. Her 
touch thrilled through my blood—it pierced to 
my marrow. TI caſt my eyes on the ground, 
timid, baſhful, and trembling; afraid to look up, 
much more to look her in the face: I was a con- 
queſt that this guilty woman wiſhed. To triumph 
over the modeſt innocence of a boy, was glory 
to her, I know not what my thoughts were : 
they were confuſed, and I was in a reverie. She 
quickly drew me from it: I found my hand on 
her bofom : I can go no further: let it ſuffice to 


guilt, On my return home, I was taken up with 
the thoughts of the appearance I ſhould make 
before the injured huſband, whom I repreſented 
to myſelf as acquainted with the whole tranſac- 
tion, and prepared to take that vengeance on me 
which the polluter of his bed had drawn upon 
himſelf. As it was the firſt time I had ever ex- 
perienced the bewitching ſenfations of pleaſure, 
ſo it was alſo the firſt time I had ever experienced 
the poignant ſtings of remorſe ariſing from con- 
ſcious guilt; equally forcible, they made a laſting 

| impreſſion on me. I was no longer the gay, the 
ſpirited 'boy, that was the life of every thing. 
Confuſed ! guilty ! abaſhed! I could not lift my 
eyes up; had no tonger that front of bold open 
honeſty, the companion 'of untainted mtegrity. 
Mrs, Harris perceived my ſituation: more artful, 


ſay, that ſhe ſucceeded, and I was plunged in 


and 
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and more verſed in the human heart, ſhe noticed 
the emotions of mine. She had, perhaps, trod 
the ſame road before; and ſhe ſoon lent me her 
aſſiſtance to get out of it. She 're-inſpired me 
with confidence: the ſecreſy of our connexion 
—the want of ſuſpicion in her huſband——and, 
above all, a continuance of pleaſure, ſoon reſtor- 
ed me, as I thought, to myſelf: I was happy 
and ſecure ; and that baniſhed all troubleſome and 
diſagreeable thoughts. The firſt approach of 
vice is hideous, and the form is frightful, but we 
ſoon reconcile ourſelves to it. I began to enter- 
tain a reliſh for the pleaſures that Mrs. Harris 
had firſt given me a notion of; a pretty maid 
in the houſe, attracted my notice. The liberty 
I had of doing almoſt what I pleaſed, gave me an 
opportunity of ſeeing her frequently. I changed 
ſituations ; and, from the tempted, became the 
tempter. Nothing alters the manners and notions 
of a man ſo mnch, as his connexions with women. 
I left thoſe amuſements that my companions 
delighted in, to themſelves wa Pu nobler ſport 
in view—and therefore I deſerted them. The 
maid had either more real or apparent virtue 
than her miſtreſs, Some freedoms I had taken 
with her, cauſed her to apply to be diſcharged. 
What was the reaſon ſhe wanted to go away?“ 
* She could not ſtay for maſter: Horton,” that 
was a ſufficient reaſon :: and it was not the girl's 
wiſh ſo much, as it was her miſtreſs's inclination, 
that ſhe ſhould be diſcharged. —1 was firſt ac- 
quainted of this ſtep by Mrs. Harris herſelf. We 
were alone in the afternoon.” . She wanted ſome- 


thing. | 


will go nd call Nanny, Madam.” 

„ Ah, Horton, you are very ready to call her: 

« don't you think her a pretty girl?” | 
bo P 3-268 Nas The 
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The queſtion ſo mala propos, brought the blood 
into my face. | 
I ſee your thoughts” continued ſhe, and 
& know that you wiſhed to be acquainted with 
c her beauties : but F have removed her inno- 
&* cence to a place of ſafety, where ſhe may be 
&« ſecure from your purſuits—She is gone from 
ce hence.“ f 
« Gone, madam!'“ 4 
&«& Yes, gone, ſir, Becauſe I fell a victim to 
“ your paſſion and your charms, do you ſuppoſe 
ce that every other woman you ſee muſt do fo 
c too? No, I had the mortification to hear 
6 her tell me what ſedueing things you had faid 
« to her, which I found to be the ſame you had 
c formerly made uſe of ſo ſucceſsfully to me, 
« when I was weak enough to believe them 
© true. Ah Horton,” ſaid ſhe, letting fall 
4 ſhower of tears, „is this the recompence k 
«© merit for ſacrificing every thing to you? my 
% duty my honour—myſelt.” [+40 
Her ſituation alarmed me. I flew to comfort 
her, and ſuppoſed I had earned the reproaches 
ſhe was about to beſtow on me. My attempts. 
to-conſole her were ſucceſsful; and;- by vowing an 
eternal fidelity to her, reſtored her tranquillity. 
However, I found ſhe had turned the tables upon 
me, and had thrown all the guilt of ſedu&ion 
upon me, inſtead of taking it upon herſelf. That, 
however, I did not regard. I ſtill enjoyed the 
ſame familiarity and pleaſures; and did not much 
| . care upon what terms. Mr. Harris's death, 
which happened ſome: months after, put an end 
to our connexions. I went to the univerſity : ſhe 
retired to'ſome relations. We parted more un- 
concernedly than I expected. I had been tired 
of her ſome time; and ſhe was even with me: 
for ſhe had caſt the eye of affection upon an 
: -  uſhe 
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uſher, who had taken care of Mr. Harris's buſi- 
nels during his illneſs :_a luſty, muſcular, florid 
man; and, as I afterwards learned, ſhe married 
him. | | 

This firſt inroad into the regions of of gallan- 
try, only ſet me a wiſhing to continue in them : 
it gratified my vanity, and indulged my paſſions, 
On my arrival at the univerſity, I was not the 
baſhful novice that I might be ſuppoſed from my 
youth and my ſituation : on the contrary, I was 
verſed in the myſtery of intrigue : expert in con- 
trivances: adroit in extricating myſelf from 
difficulties: wary, prudent, and vigilant —To 
Mrs. Harris I was indebted for the perfection to 
which I arrived in the ſcience of modern love: 
for I had frequently been put to my ſhifts to eſ- 
cape the notice of the huſband, or the ſervants, 
and to avoid giving my companions any ſuſpicion 
of me during the continuance of my amour with 
her.—As a new world was opened to me, I en- 
joyed it with the more ſatisfaction, becauſe I 
knew how to behave in it. I joined not with 
the fooliſh fet, that fluttered about every ſhewy 
woman who was to be ſeen: more ſecret, and 
more fure of ſucceſs, I enjoyed privately in reality, 
what they were ſo induſtrious to obtain only the 
appearance of in public. A conſtant attendant 
of the ſofter ſex, | foon made myſelf remarkable 
and conſequential amongſt them : pleaſure was 
my view, my deſign, and my bufineſs. A gene- 
ral lover is deſpiſed on all hands: it was neceſſary 
I ſhould attach myſelf to one perſon. The 
pretty daughter of a farmer at ſome diſtance, 
was the object I pitched upon. To a lovely 
face, were added the charms of native innocence : 
to a fine, elegantly turned perſon, the natural 
graces of eafe, and a genteel carriage, were 

| joined, 
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joined. I met her at the aſſembly, and danced 
with her, She delighted me. I behaved with 
the moſt intereſting particularity to her: ſhe 
ſeemed pleaſed with it. I appointed to meet her 
there the next aſſembly : ſhe conſented ; but, in 
the mean time, aſked permiſſion, and obtained 
it, to pay her a viſit, I went to ſee her at her 
father's, who was a man of a ſmall fortune, and 
farmed moſt of his land himſelf: had two 
daughters, one of whom was married; and this, 
the youngeſt, yet remained at home with him, 
and ſingle, I was received with cordiality by the 
old man, and with politeneſs and pleaſure by his 
daughter, We agreed to dance together again 
at the next aſſembly ; and we ſeemed to part 
mutually pleaſed with each other. Tho? I at 
firſt ſaw, very nearly, how far this attachment 
might lead me, my determination was, only to 
go to ſuch a point. Acquit me of having any 
notion of ſeducing her innocence, or profiting by 
any partiality ſhe might have conceived for me, 
in order to ruin her. I had no notion of marry- 
ing her, *tis true; but, at the ſame time, had 
too much reſpect for her, to think of injuring 
her.—W hat then could be the motives for my 
endeavouring to contract an intimacy with her, 
and to wiſh to make her think well of me? I 
cannot anſwer that queſtion. It is perhaps a 
vanity that young men poſſeſs: they like to ſee 
themſelves noticed by the women ; and, for that 
purpoſe, ſtrive to make themſelves agreeable in 
their eyes. Without intending any miſchief, 
they do a great deal: they, perhaps, win the 
affections of a young girl, who is led to imagine 


that the civilities that are paid her proceed from- 
a ſincere and honourable paſſion. She indulges 
her hopes, and forms wiſhes that will never be- 


gratified : 
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gratified: ſhe fixes he- clinations upon one 


beloved obiect . deaf to the voice of prudence: 
and tno', as the caſe is generally, ſhe is forſaken 
for ſome new face, ſhe refuſes an huſband that a 
parent provides, and whom, had not the other 
temptation fallen in her way, ſhe might have 
thought well of, Perhaps ſhe is forced to marry, 
and is unhappy all the reſt of her life. This is a 
melancholy confequence, ariſing from the deſire 
of trifling with a girl; and I muſt confeſs to you, 
I had no other deſign: but it was attended, at 
that juncture, with very different conſequences 
to me. The night of the aſſembly arrived: I 
was dreſſed : and, with a very natural impati- 
ence, waited the arrival of my partner, She de- 
layed coming. In the mean time, among other 
ladies, a Mrs. L—— arrived. I knew her. She 
ſingled me out from a crowd of people who were 
paying their devoirs to her, and I approached 
her. mY 

« Are you engaged to-night, Mr. Horton?“ 

« ]T am, Madam.” ?“ | 

„ To whom, pray, Sir?“ | 
To the amiable little partner I danced with 
&« the laſt night.” She threw a moſt contemp- 
tuous ſneer at me. I 
Here ſhe comes“ She then entered the 
room. I left Mrs. L-— to pay my compli- 
ments to her, b | 
You will want to know who Mrs. L was, 
She was the wife of one of the principal tradeſ- 
men in the town; had ſome pretenſions to fami- 
ly; and had received a good education, which 
ſhe diſplayed to the beſt advantage: had a good 
perſon, an agreeable face: ſang well, and always 
preſerved that ſuperiority which ſhe thought 


herſelf intitled to from her rank: when ſhe 1 
| ] er 
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ferred a favour on him; 4 they liv- 
ed together, the more he 3 1 ihe 
thought ſo, tho” he had never entertained any 
Auch notion. She brought him a fmall fortune, 
which, added to her other perfections, put her 
above the level of the reſt of the town's people. 
He was opulent and hoſpitable ; ſhe was vain 
and ſhewy ; and they generally had company at 
all hours. After his buſineſs was a little diſpatch- 
ed, he uſed to retire to a tavern, and ſmoke a 
Pipe with his companions, where he regained 
that independence and conſequence his wife de- 
prived him of at home: then ſhe reigned. Tis 


true, ſhe took frequent opportunities of expoſ- 


ing her huſband's want of ſenſe, or politeneſs, or 
taſte, or ſomething or other, to her own great 
Cr? Obes his mortification, But this was 2 
vided ſway: there was an appearance of a 
colleague in the government, tho?, in reality, it 
was a monarchy, I mentioned before, that they 
had a great deal of company ;—ſome attracted 
by the huſband's good living, others by a deſire 
doing him, a favour with his wife.  'The wo- 
en, tho* they envied and hated her, uſed to 
beer a friendſhip to her, and viſited her, 
xecauſe it was the only private place of amuſe- 
ment and diſſipation. Mrs. I, among her 
numerous gueſts, had ſome favourites: I ſoon 
became one; — was an &fliduous admirer z watch- 
ed every opportunity of making myſelf agreea- 
ble, and even neceſſary. She was a conqueſt 
worth the trouble of gaining; and I had the 
great ſatisfaction of triumphing over ſome of my 
rivals, who had heretofore flattered themſelves 
with being in her good graces. I waited the de- 
velopement of her character with great patency : 
e 


, ſhe imagined ſhe con- 


OW „ 


in my way: ſhe was handſomer and younger 
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ſhe was vain of her family: I allowed her the 
merit of it, and ſpoke of her competitors as of 
people wha bad ſprung -from nothing. Fond of 
diſputation and argument, as the field where ſhe 
had an, eppertunity of diſplaying her ſuperior 
parts, ſhe was eternally contending on ſome point 
of conſequence : ſhe cared not in what: ſcience, 
or on what ſubject. If I argued with her, I 
gave up the cauſe with a faint reſiſtance : ſhe' 
admired. my , diſcernment. Others, who- were 
more tenacious of their opinions, frequently loſt 
the footing they had with her, by obſtinately 
adhering to their notions in oppoſition 'to hers : 
my judgment, whenever I was appealed to, went 
hand in hand with hers. She affected a taſte 
and politeneſs: I owned ſhe had a moſt refined 
taſte, and a perfect rectitude of behaviour. But 
do not imagine, that ſne was to be enſnared by a 
profuſion of compliments: ſhe was ſhrewd and 
ſenſible in moſt things, where ſhe was not con- 
cerned, herſelf ; and, tho' ſne was pleaſed with 
compliments of any kind, yet I found that thoſe 
who flattered her moſt groſsly, did not always 
ſucceed beſt with her. She liked that- delicate 
preference which a man, who: knows what he is 
about, would pay to all her words and actions. 
She was about thirty. I had dangled about her 
ſo long, that T at laſt began to form wiſhes I 
had no conception of at firſt. I flattered myſelf 
alſo, that the enjoyment of my hopes was not at 
a, very great diſtance. She was always parti- 
cular, to me, and I always met a good reception 
from her. But imagining that ſhe intended to 
play another humble ſervant of hers againſt me 
one day, it alarmed me; and I could not bear to 
be forſaken firſt. The farmer's daughter came 


than 
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than Mrs. L-— : I determined to avenge my- 
ſelf, I danced with her, and gallanted her. Tho? 
Mrs. I. 
louſy, I continued my attention to her rival; 

and took care to call but once at her houſe be- 
tween the aſſemblies; and then ſhe could only 
accuſe me with her eyes. My ſcheme was in a 
fair way: and my perſeverance in it only could 
enſure my ſucceſs. I determined to be more aſſi- 
duous than uſual in my civilities to my partner: 
ſhe perceived it, and ſtrove in vain to hide her 
concern. She requeſted of me to dance a minuet 
with her: the hand ſhe gave me to lead her off, 


happened to ſtand next to me in the arrangement 
for the country dances: ſhe made ſeveral efforts 
to ſpeak to me: I took no notice of them,—l 
was too agreeably engaged. My partner was 
tired, and fat down. Mrs. L——ſeized me. 

Ws 4 1s it thus you treat me, Horton ?—are you 
«© not a traitor ?” | 

No, Madam. You firſt taught me to 
& deceive : but you are not to blame. Mr. 
« Johnſon's charms were too powerful.” 

« 1 deſpiſe him,” ſaid ſhe. © Come to me 
«© To-morrow evening at ſeven.—I ſhall be at 
t home, and alone Then you may let me 
& know what ſatisfaction you require n me.“ 
I will be punQual.” 

The matter was now ſettled: I had no more 
to manage. Galled to the heart'at the prefer- 
ence I gave to the beautiful and ſimple country 
girl, ſhe knew that ſhe had intended to have 


ſelf. I ſhould have undome her fame, her honour 
would have periſhed, had I deſerted her. She 
did not chooſe to give me up: and the greateſt 
conceſſion 


was juſt burſting with rage and jea- 


ſhook ſo violently, that I could ſcarce hold it: ſhe 


-played mea trick, and found it retorted on her- 
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conceſſion ſhe could make, was only powerful to 
recal me. We were the reſt of the evening 
upon the moſt friendly terms. She diſplayed her- 
ſelf in the moſt winning manner: ſhe was all ſoft-.. 
neſs: and prided herſelf on her triumph, as ſhe 
found ſhe had power to call my attention from 
my pariner, and fix it on herſelf alone. She 
could not contain herſelf ; her joy enlivened her, 
it gliſtened in her eyes, it animated her whole 
frame. As ſhe was going out, when the com- 
pany broke up, I found an opportunity to whiſper 
her, Remember ſeven.”—*© I will.“ Need 
] tell you that 1 was punQual? She received 
me with a ſullen pride. 

„ Mr. Horton, I am glad to ſee you.” 

© It was the deſire to ſee you, Madam, and 
e ſee you well and happy, that brought me 
. Ne, 


« I ſuppoſe you imagine then, that you bring 
* me happineſs.” 


If 1 do not entirely, it is to be hoped that 
& I may be able to contribute to it.“ 

Les, by making me a ſacrifice to the vanity 

and impertinence of that chit you were io 
* fond of.“ 
* You know, and you have found it, Mrs. 
41, that it is in your power to attach ne 
* entirely to yourſelf: not till I had ſeen thoſe 
c eyes look more favourably on another than on 
me, did Jever think of paying thoſe addreſſes, 
* or offering up thoſe vows, any where elſe, 
* which I owned to be your right alone.” 

Ah, perfidious! what ſecurity can I have 
* for that, when I have ſo lately ſeen you—” 
You have one me thod of ſecuring me—by 
* delivering up rags to me,” 


© That 
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* That is too dangerous an experiment to 
make upon this occaſion,” 
Then you only are in doubt of the power 
, *© of thoſe charms which all the reſt of the world 
© acknowledges, and which I moſt truly am ſen- 
„ ſible of. It is your kindneſs only can fix 2 
de lover. Let him know that it is in vain to 
4 rove for beauties elſewhere, when he can find 
& ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtore of pleaſure in you.” 
I ſeized her hand, and faſtened my lips to hers, 
Her wiſh to ſecure me had drowned all other re- 
flections: her victory over me was abſolute, and 
I was ranked amongſt her ſlaves. This is odd 
language: but it was my ſituation. Jealous, 
impetuous, haughty, ſhe watched every look, 
every motion ; and according to her capricious 
fancy ſhe conſtrued every geſture, every turn of 
mine. She had devoted herſelf entirely to the 
guidance of her paſſion, and it ſometimes render- 
- ed us both miſerable. In the ſofter hours of re- 
tirement, ſhe would throw aſide that imperious 
air, and give a looſe to pleaſure. Witty and 
lively, ſhe was perpetually changing her temper 
and her manner; and was always pleaſing. Thus 
ſhe continued the enchantment in private, that 
her behaviour, in public, would otherwiſe ſoon 
have diſſolved. It is the queſtion of a celebrated 
author, Why are virtuous women always lels 
« witty than ſuch as are not ſo?” Perhaps it is 
 Impoſlible to tell: perhaps it is, becauſe as they 
have confined their inclinations and paſſions with- 
in certain bounds, their notions and ſentiments 
are circumſcribed alſo; and the timidity and 
modeſty which ever attend a virtuous woman, 
will not permit her to explain thoſe ſentiments, 
even ſhould they not be ſo reſtricted. I conti- 
nued this correſpondence ſome time, ſecure and 
undiſcovcred. 


— 
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undiſcovered. A fummons from my father ap- 
pointed me to meet him in London on an ap- 
pointed day: I was not ſorry for it; for I began 
to feel the weight of my chains, and was in hopes 
1 ſhould get rid of my engagement; but I Was 
deceived. A woman is not to be eaſily circum- 
vented, or diverted from her favourite purſuits. 
With an apparent grief I acquainted Mrs. L—— 
with the news of my departure. © I am going 
«, to be deprived of happineſs and you, ſaid 
IJ. An order from my father requires me to 
« quit the univerſity, and prepare to go abroad. 
« Cruel ſummons! We ſhall be ſeparated per- 
“ haps for ever.“ | | 

«© Not yet,” ſaid ſhe. © I will remain with 
© you till the laſt moment. I have not been in 
« Lodi for ſome months, and will take this 
“ opportunity of going along with you. Mr. 
« L will conſent to it, I am ſure ; but that 
« ſhall give me very little trouble: whether he 
© does or does not, depend upon me for the 
© companion of your journey, at leaſt to Lon- 
«c don. * f , 

It was as ſhe ſaid. Unawed by the apprehen- 
ſion of cenſure or reproach, ſhe ſet off with me: 
one poſt-chaiſe contained us. It was near night 
when we departed, and intended to go but one 
ſtage. I was obliged to praiſe Mrs. L——s 
ſcheme to come along with me; but ſhe was not 
then the agreeable companion. ſhe had -been. I 
was not long at the inn, where we took up our 
quarters, before I was called out. 

6 Who can want me | 
« A perſon in the next room deſires to ſee 
66 you.” | T | 


Vor. I. | E . 0 L was 
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I was uſhered in. It was a female: ſhe was 
ſtanding with her back to me: her ſhape Was 
eaſy 7 genteel . > 
Have yau any commands i madam n 
She made no anſuer. 
©, Lam afraid, madam, the ſervant has made 
« a wiſtake ; Lam not the perſon you want.“ 

* You are, far,” ſaid ſhe, turning about, and 
di ſoovering to me the farmer's daughter 1 have 
already mentioned. It was her: but how alter. 
ed from t. e was The luſtre of her eyes 
was dimmed; the roſes of her cheeks were fad- 
ed; the was pale and wan; as ſhe ſpoke, ſhe 
trembled; and was in ſuch agitation ſhe could 
ſcarcely fand. The ſervant has not made any 
4 miſtake, fir.” “ 

« 'Fo what happy accident am 1 indebted for 
this favour ?P ? 

4 To vo accident; it was deſign brought me 
£ hither.” . 

4 That is fill better. In what can I ſerve 
% you? Or how came you to know 1 was 
« here ?” I took her hand, and led her to a 
chair 
I was informed of your inteotion of ſtopping 
e here, and came on purpole to ſee you—to lee 
« you for the laſt time, perhaps.“ | 
ler tears interrupted her ſpeech. 1 was much 
affected; and preſſed her hand, which I ſtill re- 

tained, to my lips. 
; « My dear Mifs Cooper you uw riddles to 
% me: explain yourſelf.” 

« Perhaps you will deſpiſe me when l do, but 
care not: I have taken this ſtep, however 
66 imprudent, to gratiſy a paſſion which I hate 
& jn vain endeavoured to conquer. You ſee me 


. the ee to a fatal inclination: yon ; Vere 
t00 
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too agreeable to me for my peace: you were 


too partial and particular to me for your ho- 

nour. I ſaw you gave me up as a ſacrifice to 

Mrs. L——. Yau were happy with her, I 
ole 


faw, with ſilent grief, that t hopes I had 
once formed of being dear and pleaſing to you, 
were now no more. Yet ſuch was my folly, 
and ſuch the force of the deluſion, that I could 
not forbear thinking that you would, at ſome 
time or another, return to me. It is true, 


you never told me you loved me: I have no- 


thing to accuſe you of, But 1 fancied, I read 
the paſſion in your eyes, and in the manner in 
which you. addreſſed me; it was but fancy, 
and I am the victim of a too ſanguine imagi- 
nation : I determined never to go to — 
again while you were there; and was reſolved 
never to be a witneſs of the guilty triumph of 
the woman who, has your heart. I contrived 
to. be acquainted with your motions, and of 
your intended departure. I came to a relati- 
on's in this neighbourhood, under pretence of 
ſtaying with him for a ſhort time; but, in 
reality, to have an opportunity of ſeeing. you 
once more before you go abroad, and perhaps 
for the laſt time, In bing this ſtep, I have 
relinquiſhed the decorum, I might have almoſt 
ſaid, the modeſty of my ſex :-but I could not 
reſiſt the deſire I had to ſee you. I know that 
Mrs. L is along with you ; that you love 
her; and will, perhaps, deſpiſe me for this 
confeſſion I have been making: but the altera- 
tion in my perſon, which I ſee you have ob- 
ſerved, will 5 ſufficiently vouch the truth 
of what IL ſay. I will detain you no longer, or 
prevent her from enjoying the happineſs of 
your company, which is the only thing I envy 
8 E 2 her: 


* 
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** her: farewell, Mr. Horton, Let my exam- 

*c ple warn you, in your future life, to avoid- 
making a poor girl eternally miſerable, fab 
« to gratify an idle vanity, or to fill ug half an 
e hour that you could not divert away other- 
c vyiſe.“ 

She was going. I held lr faſt, and forced her 
to ſit down. 

& You ſhall not go, dear Sally, till you hear 
« my 1 N 3 tho 1 have hardly any thing 
< to ſay in my own defente. Your charge is 
oy brovght againſt me too truly, and too ſtrongly, 
© for me to. deny, or even to extenuate my guilt, 
8 1, at this moment, ver ſincerely lament the 
<6 conſequences of that I-judged partiality of 
c which you ſo juſtly complain. You had rea- 
« ſon to think, that my attention to you aroſe 
4e from a paſſion that you were always capable 
« of inſpiring: 1 have deceived you, and am 
% moſt penitent for it: were it in my power to 
& make you that recompence you ſo much de- 
« ſerve for the ills J have brought on you, 1 
c would do it; but, in the ſituation of my af- 
4c fairs; it is totally impoſſible; . you do me 
&« wrong, when You ſuppoſe Mrs. I is in 
ce the poſſeſſion of my heart. I deſpiſe and deteſt 
« her. Not ſo much the choice of ber heart, 
« as the ſlave of her pride, ſhe ſacrifices every 
% thing to me, to keep me ſo: and it gratifies 
&« her vanity, to ſhew my chains to the world, 
cc and her power over me. I am going abroad, 
& it is true; and am not more pleaſed” at any 
be circurmſtanee, that may attend my leaving this 
60 kingdom, than in ſhaking off a yoke, Which 
& js irkſome and troubleſome to me.“ : 
„ You go alone, then?” © 

i 66 1 do.“ 


6c That 
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That is one ſatisfaction: that while I am 
forbidden to go with you, Mrs. L—— does 
% not accompany you.“ LIE I 

„ aſſure you ſhe does not, Sally: and I have 
© too great a reſpect for innocence and virtue, 
* to think amiſs of you. They are too ſacred 
“to jeſt with: inſtead of taking that advantage 
„of your prejudice 'in my favour, I, who have 
„been unhappily, though innocently and unin- 
** tentionally, the cauſe of your misfortunes in 
this reſpect, will become your guardian and 
protector. In the room of that affection, 
* which is fo truly your due, I will ſubſtitute the 
pureſt friendſhip, Never ſhall you apply to 
me, that I will not ſerve you in every ſhape 
that may be in my power. Return to your 
father, my dear Sally: chear his old age; be 
the comfort of his declining years; return to 
_ © him, the virtuous and innocent child of his 
boſom. Inſtead of throwing temptations in 
your way, it ſhall be my taſk to remove them. 
* Mrs. L ſought me: at the, ſame time ſhe 
* defied me. We both gratifled our.paſſions, 
She was entrapped in the ſnares ſhe laid: her 
affection for me, erected on the worſt founda- 
tion, will foon be no more. It began with 
guilt, it ends with diſguſt and hatred. She is 
more the object of your pity and compaſſion, 
than your envy, Let me then, once more, 
entreat you to return to your father. His 
* parental tendernefs ſhall chooſe you a faithful 
and worthy partaker of your heart, who ſhall 
crown your days with joy, and bleſs you.“ 

* Þ could have liſtened to you longer, Mr. 
& Horton, had you not mentioned that, You 
«area ftranger to my heart, and my reſolution, 
wo 'E 3 « No 
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© —No—never will I—but it does not ſignify 
Al will return to my father, becauſe it is your 
requeſt—though every place is indifferent to 


© ſelf worthy of your friendſhip, though not of 
your love—PFarewell.” T 

1 preſſed her to my boſom. Her tears wetted 
my cheeks as I embraced her: mine mingled with 


relation's. _ 
„Half a mile.” | 

Iwill be thy ſafeguard thither, Sally.” 

I faw her to her reſidence. The ſituation of 
the poor girl affected me very much. I felt every 
her part. I returned to Mrs. L- Melted: 
into ſoftneſs and tenderneſs myſelf, I expeQted ſhe 
might have been in the Tame ſituation. When I 
ſaw her, I apologized for my abſence—a matter 
of buſineſs and threw myſelf into a chair, buried 
in thought. She ſpoke not; and I was rouſed 
from my reverie, by being informed the ſupper 
was on the table, I fat. down, - but had no ap- 
petite. Mrs. L—— preſſed me to eat in vain ; 
I could not. There was. ſomething in her air 
and manner, ſo foreign to the ſimplicity and 
honeſty with which Sally Cooper addreſſed me, 
that I could not ſuffer my heart to make a com- 
pariſon between them. Her requeſts appeared to 
have the force of commands: her deſire to ſee me 
pleaſed, I thought an exaction on my good hu- 
mour ; and my thoughts, were turned from her, 
to the ſcene I had juſt been an actor in. I com- 
mended and applauded myſelf for my reſolution, 
and my honeſty. It was poſſible and probable, 

that had I uſed any entreaties, I ſhould have bees 
2 | | 1% able 


* me, Where you are not. I go, to prove my- 


them. | I aſked her how far ſhe had to go to her 


tender ſenſation of pity in my boſom riſe to take 
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able to have dem her along with me, inſtead of 
Mrs. L : but then I ſhould have rendered 
her future life miſerable; and planted a thorn in 
my own breaſt, that would have torh my heart to 
pieces to eradicate. The more I was ſatisfied 
with my own proceedings, the more I pitied and 
loved the character of poor Sally; the more l de- 
teſted the art and cunning of Mrs, . She 
conſtrained herſelf, though with difficulty, before 
the ittendants—They were hardly out of the 
room, When ſhe began. 

* You are low-ſpirited this _— N Mr. 
« Horton.” 

66 I am. 59 
Fou are not ill, 1 hope.“ 

cc No. £787 

* Nothing has happened to ruffle your temper, 
* or make you uneaſy. SUS 

„ Humph No.“ | 

* Short and pithy. You 60 hot ſeem ple 
* of happy.” | 

« I am not,” ro hes 

« You anſwer Rranigety.” 4 [44.9 Ard be 

« I anſwer truly,” - 

“Perhaps other conpaty might be moͤre 
40 agreeable to you, than mine.“ Gs 

« Tt is very likely,” | 

1 * fi, you may go is thetn,” | 

ee I wiſh 1 ogg”? 2.5 10 
„ ou wiſh!—good beach- me Wer to 

« the per fidious villain Me Sir, it is not for a 
« roman of my birth; fämſly, duration, and 

1 to be treated thus.” , 

* Youonly fancy, madam, that you are treat- 
ed ill.“ 

*© I know I am ſo really, Gr; n when 
% you give a preference to ſuch buſſies.”  - 
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J am at a loſs to underſtand you, ma- 
% dam.” 


Thou cool, temperate traitor | do not ima- 


0 gine I am ſo blind, or ſo fooliſh, as not to 
* know where you have been ſo long a time, or 
„with whom you have been. That idle flut 
ſhall know, and feel my vengeance; and learn, 
<« that Sally Cooper ſhall never dare to pretend 
« torival me.“ 
..* You muſt not fneak ſo ill of my friends, 
* madam.” —I rang the bell violently. —<*< J have 
% very great regard for Sally Cooper's charac- 
© ter, madam, and cannot bear to hear any 
1 body ſpeak ill of her: ſhe is a good girl.“ 
My ſervant appeared — Order a poſt-chaiſe 
* inſtantly, and get ready to | go away. in ten 
„ minutes.“ 
„Are you in earneſt, fir py” 

& I am, madam, I have borne this treatment 
« as long as 1 could: your reign is at an end. I 


* have endured your tyranny too long, not to wiſh 


“ myſelf free. In ten minutes we part.“ 
I never before experienced. , | 


* —quid, furens ferina WHT: A; . 


Neither can I now deſcribe it to you. She in vain 
aſſumed the fury: I was cool and undaunted. 

The woman's laſt and moſt powerful reſource was 
then made uſe of: ſhe burſt into tears and lamen- 
tations. Her tears fell in vain; her plaints were 
- unheeded ; rag was 9 Frank was pre- 
pared. | Fenk Ke 


® What anne roman i cube of doing, 
* 1! 4 4 . | a 
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e You now fee me for the laſt time, madam.” 
] have treated you even till this moment, with 
« the utmoſt generoſity; Vo may return to 
« —— again, with the honour of having left 
« me: I ſhall not be in the way to contradict 
« the report, or —_—_— your een . am 
66 now"? 

. « Inſolent fre You know your power over 
me, and attempt to make uſe of it. It is your 
4 turn now: it will be mine hereafter, '' © 
„Never, madam; good night to you.” “ 

I quitted the room, whipped into the chaiſe, 
and went poſt to London. I left the forſaken 
Statira to deplore her conduct, and learn to treat 
her next lover with more fondneſs, and leſs ca- 
price. London was the theatre, where a more 
unconfined ſcene of * n bad aQted, 
and paſs more unnoticed. 

It would take up too moch of your time, ts 
recount the particulars of 'the many engagements 
1 was forced into. I found women every where 
the ſame. The ſame paſſions were the ſpring of 
all their actions, whether in country or in town. 
One only adventure, of the many that happened 
to me here, do I think neceſſary to relate to you. 
My father choſe te have me lodge in the ſame 
houſe with bim, while he ſtayed in London. It 
was in a public ſtreet. 1 bel a lady of a 
ſtriking figure, who was eternally planted in a 
window exactly oppoſite ours, frequently fix her 
eyes pon me, for a long time together. I one 
day bowed. to her: ſhe returned my ſalute: It 
was a ſignal for an engagement. She was hand- 
ſome, and young; and I did not decline the com- 
bat. She put on her hat and cloak: ſhe came to 
the window, and ſhewed herſelf in that dreſs; 
801 E 5 and 
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and immediately went out. Before ſhe had got 
to the end of the ſtreet, I followed ber. When 
we had eſcaped the obſervation of our reſpective 
houſes, I made a ſhift to overtake hers - Little 
ceremony ſuffices, to bring two people together 
who have a mind to be acquainted. - We foot 
entered into converſation. Ihe laughter-loving 
dame never was a greater devotee to pleaſnre, 
than ſhe was. The pteliminaries were not long, 
nor did they take up much time in adjuſting. We 
ſettled matters vety eaſily zand I had a petit ſonper 
with her that night. However, it; was heid ne- 
ceſſary, that ſhe ſhould remove from the place 
the then was at, as well to eſcape the remarks 
that might have been made upon her conduct by 


her own fervants, as to ſave me the trouble: of 


telling my father a falſhobd, to ſcreen my con- 
nexions with her; who lived ſo near that it 
was next to an impoſſibity to ſuppoſe he would 
not perceive our intimacy. Every thing about 
her had the face of Wealth and affluence : 1 knew 
not what to make of her. She did not keep me 
long in fuſpence. Her huſband, fhe told me; was 
a merchant, who was then abroad in order to 
ſettle ſome accounts, that had been left in great 
confuſion by the death of one of kis correſpon- 
dents: he had left her in the country with 
of his friends: that ſhe liked the amuſements of 
London, and had come up to ſtay for fome time: 
that whale I remained in town, ſhe ſhould have 
no-thoughts of returning... This ep med every 
thing and &: found it moe neveſfary than ever 
that ſhe ſhould rotine to ſorne place of ſetreſy. 
I liked her: and purſued my pleafures with. ſecu- 
rity and dtonomy. A lodging was taken at 4 
ſmall diftance from town: and at night, wy 
| : truſty 
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truſty Frank and I uſed to go out there armed, to 
prevent any accidents. This was carried on for 
ſome time with great. pleaſure on Hoth ſides! if I 
had any thing to complain of, it was, that ſu 
was too fond. Though perhaps I did not quit her 
till two or three o'clock in the morning; yet 
found, when I went to the coffee-houſe; two; o 
ſometimes more billets, . expreſſing. her deſife to 
ſee me again, ang filled with all the ehildifh un- 
eaſineſſes of an infant paſſion. I fubmitted, how 
ever; with a good grace; and took as 2 mark of 
her affection, her writing ſo frequently, One 
morning, returning home from bet, through 4 
very unfrequented part of the town, or rathet in 
the very outſkirts of it, I heard a notſeg 28s I 
thought, of people fighting: I. redeubled my 
pace, and found it was the claſhing bf ſwords. 
made up directiy to the..combatatits; and ſound 
a gentleman defending himſelf from fout me who 
had attacked him. I immediately ruſhed in to 
his relief; and Frank coming up at the ſame time, 
we difperſed three of the rogues; but the fourth 
was ſa much ſtunned and wounded with a blow he 
had received, he could not fiir. We ſecnred him. 
I turned to the perſon, who was in dartgers = 
hope, fir, yon have received no hurt.” 
© But trifling, What reward do you expect 
for this fervice you haye done me ; 
None, but the pleaſure I receive in doing m 

duty: I haye done nothing more by yu DRA 
, * That's. very diſintereſted..: I did net knod 


2 05 might have been of the ſamt cafe with. 
t"tho e have juſt ow defeated, and 
& driven them: ftom their ptey, only ſor the pur- 
©" poſe of ſecuring it to yourſeſves. But perhaps 
« you may be truſted—W hat are you ?” 

„A gentleman,” 
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% A gentleman.” 


66 L will not doubt i it. Are you hurt 13 
cc No Tw 


Come with me tber —10u had better let 


« that fellow go—He is one of the honeſteſt men 
4 of ſociety He openly avows his deſign to cut 
« your throat—he' ſhould be let looſe to puniſh 
“more private thieves.” 
We let him go. The ſtranger walked on with 
ſuch an amazing ſwiftneſs, I could ſcarcely keep 
with him. In reply to my aſking, hitn how 
he came to be but ſo late at that part of the 
town, He anſwered, “ he had been taking 4 
& walk, and was returning to dinner. 


; 6 To ara] ſir! it is paſt two in the mor- 
c ning. 


6] know it. Your curiofity will ſpon be ſa⸗ 


- «<9: tiofied.”! 


* followed him in PROT not doubtin but he 


wha diſordered in his ſenſes.” He ftopped at the 
door of à genteel houſe," in one of the moſt pri- 
vate and detached ſtreets: he knocked at the door, 
a voice demanded who was there? he anſwered, 
Beelzebub. | The door opened. He went in; 
we followed him. The parlour, into which we 
were introduced, was an elegant toom, as well 
furniſhed as could be: 4 cloth was laid with one 
cover, and every preparation for we 

© That young man is your ſervant.” of 
He is“ 4 
„ Then go down to the kitchen,” [6d he to 
Frank; ( but, as. vou value your own fafety, aſłæ 
1 no'qveſtions 2 it you do, you will not de an- 
ge ſwered; and will incur my diſpleaſure. N 

Frank bowed, and obeyed him; and I ſy uppoſe 
wiſhed Inlet 's out of the houſe ep heal 

When 


x 
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©. obliged to do it in the ſummer ſeaſon; there- 


When we were alone, he threw off that air of 
fierceneſs and reſerve; he approached, and took 
me by the hand: he addreſſed himſelf to me with 
a politeneſs that was the reſult of a knowledge 
of the world, and an intimate acquaintance with 
men and things: he thanked me for the aſſiſtance: 
I had lent him, which he owned, he did not ex- 
pe& from any man. I thank. you,” added he, 
« not ſo much for ſaying my life, as preventing 
« my being. maimed, and perhaps rendered a 
« cripple, or deſormed. Sit down. I ſee that 
« my manner of addreſſing you at firſt has raiſed. 
&« your curioſity : the extraordinary life you ſee: 
« me lead, has not abated it. For the ſervices 
« you have rendered me, I will ſatisfy. you; 
& but not this night. Nov ſhall drink a glaſs of. 
« wine with me,” He rang: his ſervant came up: 
he wrote upon a piece of paper what he wanted. 
His dinner was ready: it was ſerved up, He eat 
heartily, His ſervant attended bim by ſigns; not 
a weld was ſpoken, - He invited me to partake : ' 
I had no appetite. The table was cleared, and a 
bottle of excellent claret was placed before us. 

«I ſee you are ſurprized, fir; but this: is the 
e a „ 

I confeſs, fir, I am very much ſurprized; 
4 and ſhall hold myſelf greatly indebted. to you, 
« to explain the cauſe of your living thus, as you 
“ hinted you would.“ * eons IP 
Tou may depend upon it I will—I never 
« deceiye, never utter a falfhood, I ſhall break 
& faſt between eight and nine o'clock. to-morrow 
% night, and will give orders for your admittance; 
. will then, tell you the reaſon why, I. lead this 
life. I never wiſh to ſee daylight,—but am 


fore 
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« fore I ſhould be better pleaſed, if it was eter- 


« rially winter. I never ſpeak three ſentences to 


60 ary body. This ſervant Has lived with me 
« five years: he knows the ſound of my voice, 
« ard that's af: he comes to me every Monday 


« for the expences of the week, which I have 
reduced to almoſt an abſolute certainty. He 


« which I mark what I chooſe for my dinner. 
He provides every thing without my troubling 
“ myſfelt about the matter. His wife lives here 
« as cook, They have nothing extraordinary to 
« do; I allow them greater wages than common, 


«© news- papers are always provided or me, and 
« by that means only I know how the world goes. 
I go to bed as the morning appears, and riſe at, 
e night. I read, without concerh, the daily ac- 
cc cohnts of men defttoying and ruining one ano- 
« ther. I have prudently efcaped their defighs : 
er and never intend to alter my courſe of life. It 
& was at firſt tireſome and diſagreeable to me: 
« but I am now familiarized and habituated to it. 
I take a walk at might in the moſf unfrequent- 


drag on an exiſtence I am weary of.“ 
os You may depend upon it, I ſhall wait on 
&« you at your breakfaſt time. I am honoured 


* not prove unworthy of 1 | x YR wee 
e Von may not: and 1 Wil {6 far forget my 
* hatte ta mankind,” as to unboſom myſelf 
„„ e e nnn 
4 is now paſt three o'clock: I will be 
«pur “. ieee, 
1 took my leave of him, and calfing F go 
TORN pe =” wh 


= 
* 


« gives me every night a liſt of catables, out of 


e decauſe of their ſitting up at nights. The 


« ed places, for the ſake of exerciſe; and thus 


« by your confidence, at the ſame time [ ſhall. 
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who never was more rejoiced in his life than to 


hear my voice, quitted the houſe. 
„Good Gody ſir,” ſaid he, how had you 


courage to ſtay with that man by yourſelf ſo 


« long? I kept myſelf in readineſs, in caſe 
« you ſhould be in danger, to run to your 
% help.“ 1 

60 There was no fear of danger, Prank gut 
« how did you fare in 2 kitchen?“ 
„ Oh, very well, The woman, who 
©« was very inquiſitive, a me how we came 
© into the houſe ?—Sol told her how we had 
% faved the gentleman. And ſo fhe was very 
4 much rejoiced to hear it. And ſhe, and her 
« huſband, and I, all drank together to his 
« health : for they lays 2 25 how he 1 is a very good 
« maſter.” 

« Ho chen I find you were not filent'; in the 
* kitehen.“ 
I aſſure you, fir, 1 feed to queſtions.” | 

It is unneceſſary to tel} you, that I paſſed the 
day impatiently. I was very 'defrtorts of know- 
ing the exofe why 4 man, who ſeemed to have 
deen well educated, and fad every appeatatice o 
# gentleman, ould: thus ſeclude Node Nane from 
the world, and invert the order of nature, by 
farding wight ints-day.—He did not lock to be 
much above forty—had a noble and commanding 


mien—had the remains of manly beauty in his 


face, But he had acquited a pallidity, rom his 
manner of fe, that ſhewed he ' Wanted Health ; 

19d b eyes had 4 ferceveſs and vivacity in 
tem that fermed, at forme times, to border 
upon frenzy. His dreſs was mourning, but fleat 
and genteel to perfection. All theſe circum- 
rern = ſerved to increaſe my wonder, — 
The 


4 


3 
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'The hour came, and I haſtened up to his houſe, 
II gained inſtant admittance. He was: juſt 


riſen. He received me with. much politeneſs, 
and, I flattered myſelf, with ſome marks of 
regard. 

] am going to my breakfaſt, „ ſaid he /fenling, 
«© However, you may venture to take a diſh of 
© coffee with me.” 

I conſented. Every thing was 4 good and valu- 
able that was ſerved to him. When his breakfaſt 
was brought up, the man retired as ſilently as he 
entered. 

I recolleQ,” ſaid he, * that you were 4 
& little ſurprized at hearing me, when I came 
« home laſt night, and was aſked who was at 
e the door, anſwer Beelzebub.“ 

is true: I knew not the cauſe of it“ 
will tell you then. Some ! villains in this 

£ neighbourhood, as this is a moſt retired and 
„private place, by watching me, found that I 
went out every night, and, in conſequence of 
& it, laid a ſcheme. to rob the houſe. The 
„ yigilance of the. ſervant prevented them: 
61 and ever ſince, when I g out, I 2 him 
et watch-word in writing, which I change 
& every night; and he opens the door to 
« no, one that does not anſwer, and e, that 
« word.” 

elt is a very Ro" precaution,” * 

He had finiſned his breakfaſt by this time, — 
The things were removed, and we were once 
more left alone. He was Glent for ſome time. 
—I was, ee . Kae a. on 


ſpoke., E 
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© T HAVE been conſidering, ſince I made, you 
that raſh promiſe laſt night, to diſcloſe to you 
the reaſons why I live in this extraordinary 
manner, whether I ſhould fulfil that promiſe 
or not, —But as my word has hitherto been 
ſacred, I will till preſerve it ſo. To gratify 
your curioſity, I open the fource of all my 
misfortunes, When J think of them, I am 
almoſt mad. —Then how. ſhall I relate them? 
I have, for a long time, endeavoured to hide 
them under the veil of night, and am now go- - 
ing to expoſe my miſerics to- public view. 
Learn from me, young. gentleman, an uſeful 
leſſon ; and believe, that the, philoſopher who 
bade you eſteem all mankind as your enemies, 
was the beſt friend you ever had. My name 
is Smith, I am the younger of two ſons of 
my father. He was a younger brother him+ 
ſelf, and, by the bounty of a near relation, he 
enjoyed a pretty eſtate. My brother was his 
favourite. My mother died in childbed with 
me; and whether he looked upon me as the 
cauſe of his loſing a wife that was dear. to 
him, I know not, and from thence ſprung his 
diſguſt to me. However, his affection for her 
did not prevent his marrying again. He married a 
woman much younger than himſelf, by whom he 
had one daughter. There was but a very few 
years difference in our ages; and the affection 
my ſiſter had for me, recompenſed, in ſome 
ſhape, the evils I bore from her mother. She 
plainly. ſaw that my father did not like me fo 
well as he did my brother, and ſhe accordingly 
never contradicted him, by endeavouring to re- 
commend me to his favour, It is needleſs to 


tell you how much I ſuffered for the many 


% years 
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years I was at home. I had but one conſola- 
tion, and that was, the love my ſiſter had for 
me, and which was, on my part, reciprocally 
returned. While we were yet children, her 
fondneſs for me was very viſible; and as ſhe 
grew up it increaſed : neither her mother's 
menaces or promiſes could make her quit me, 
She was always my friend, and the only one 
I had in the houſe, and made me amends for 
my brother's brutality towards me, and my fa- 
ther's want of parental affection. My father 
knew his eſtate would of conſequence devolve 
to his eldeſt ſon: he intended to make an hand- 
ſome proviſion for his daughter by his ſecond 
wife : he ſeemed indifferent about me.—How- 
ever, he ſent to his eldeſt brother, when he 
chanced to be ſeized with a fever, and told him 
how his family was ſituated. "£7 
livings—I will put Jack into the church, if 
you wilt do ſomething for him.” 

t My uncle promifed- faithfully he would, 1 


was ſent to the univerſity, and when I had 
taken my degree, was ordained a deacon. My 


father lived only to ſee the ceretnony perform- 
ed; in ſome few days after he died, —How- 
ever, he had not totally forgot me: he recom- 
mended me ſtill more ſtrongly than ever to my 
uncle, and left me five hundred pounds in his 
will. Though my brother poſſeſſed more 


than that yearly, I was thankful for what I 


received, and lamented my parent's death with 
more real ſincerity than thofe who had profited 
more by him. I intended to wait for my un- 
cle's fulfilling his promiſe with patience, and 
determined to quit the country, that I might 

| &« eſcape 


ſ 


* learning and my poverty. I came up to Lon-, 
« Jon, and ſerved a cure for ſome time. In the 

* pariſh where I officiated lived an elderly gen- 

« tlewoman, who had, for her only dependance, 

* a (mall annuity : ſhe had her niece with her, 

© who had loſt both her father and mother, and 

« was intirely ſupported by her aunt, I had re- 
marked the beauty, the elegance, the neatneſs, 
* the modeſty of this lovely young creature, as 
* ſhe came to church, and began to feel an af- 
fection for her. I had not ſpoken to her; ſo 
“ could not tell whether ſhe had an underſtand- 
ing correſpondent to her perſonal beauty. I 
* contrived, at laſt, to get myſelf introduced to 
4 her aunt, and from thence I got acquainted 
* with the niece. —In thoſe days, fir, I was not 
* contemptible in my perſon ; the hand of miſ- 
* fortune has altered my features, and time has 
* furrowed my face —Being a conſtant viſitor at 
* the houſe of the charming girl, the aunt ſaw 
„through my viſits, petceived my paſſion for het 
* amiable. niece, and did not diſcourage it. I 
* was upon a very good footing with them 
* both, and was not diſagreeable to the object 
* of my wiſhes, when I received a letter from 
* my dear ſiſter, acquainting me, that the in- 
* cumbent of one of the beſt livings in my un- 
* cle's gift was in a bad way; that he had been 
given over; and that if I ever hoped to profit 
„by my uncle's. promiſe, it was my buſineſs to 
go down as. faſt as I could, to be on the ſpot. 
* This letter gave me great pleaſure: I nevet 
* doubted my uncle's ſincerity, nor had any rea- 
ſon to doubt it. I then flew to my dear mon. 

B73! FL, | 
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© eſcape from my brother's inſults, who was then 
« 4 mere country *ſquire, and equally deſpiſed-my 
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to let her know what an agreeable chang, 
„ would, in all probability, ſoon happen in my 
affairs and found her, happily, alene. NM 
* heart throbbed with tranfport-when I behel 
her To be bleſſed at once with an eaſy inde. 
pendence and with her, was all that Providence 
could beftow on me: it was all I wanted. [ 
had: nothing more to wiſh for: that was the 
moſt favourable opportunity that had yet of. 
© fered of explaining my ſentiments to her, [ 
** exulted in the thoughts of raifing her little for- 
tunes. My offers were not unacceptable : ſhe 
ſmiled a fweet conſent to my wiſhes : we were 
both happy. Her aunt came in: ſhe ſaw; 
pleaſing confuſion in her niece's countenance, 
and wanted to know what was the matter, [ 
told her; and explaining my ſituation to her, 
informed her of my hopes and well-founded 
expectations. i en 
© I go to-morrow morning,” ſaid I, “ from 
London. If this gentleman dies, I have not 
the ſmalleſt doubt but I ſhall have his living, 
If he does not, | muſt only wait longer with 
de patience, In. the mean time, I have aſſured 
„ your amiable niece, that her happineſs is ſo 
connected with mine, that I cannot live with- 
„ out her. She is not averſe to my ſuit, if it 
s meets your approbation. What am I to hope, 
% madam ?” | L309 301 

% Every thing from your merit, fir,”* re- 
turned Mrs. Neſbitt. But you had better 
« wait a little, till you ſee how matters are ſet- 
& tled, till you know whether your uncle ſhall 
6 diſpoſe of this living elſewhere, or no.” 
„That is totally impoſſible: the whole coun- 
* try is a witneſs to his promiſe, which he made 
“ to his dying brother.“ — 14 
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« | do not doubt, fir, but he will fulfil his 

omiſe. As you leave town to- morrow, we 

i « frall be glad of your company's to ſpend your 
« evening with us.“ 

* T obeyed, and ſpent an afternoon of bappi- 
© neſs and joy. I departed the next morning, 
« and went to my uncle, and learned, that the 
„ incumbent was dead, and my uncle had ſold 
* the living. I was truck dumb. with vexation 
and ſurprize Not on my on account did 1 
feel; my darling Patty was uppermoſt in my 
* imagination, and I repreſented to myſelf -the 
© uneaſineſs and mortification ſhe would undergo 

« on the diſcovery of this diſappointment. I 
* deſpiſed my worthleſs uncle too much to up- 
© braid him. Put into the church contrary to 
© my inclinations, I depended upon preferment 
“ ſolely through his means. I went to my ſiſter, 
The dear girl, ſtill the ſame fond and affec- 
© tionate friend ſhe ever was, .confoled me, as 
well as ſhe could, on my loſs. 

There were attempts made to purchaſe it 
* for you by your friends,” ſaid ſhe, ** but in 
* vain. What can you do?“ — 

4% knew not. Unaccuſtomed to keep any 
thing a ſecret ſrom her, I related to her my 

« paſſion for my Patty, and told her the pro- 
« miſes 1 had made her in conſequence of my 
© too great reliance on my. uncle's word. 
« She pitied me; and that was all ſhe could 
* .do then, 

« I will fly this place,” ” ſaid I, made e 
* ful to me by the perfidy of one relation, and 
* the ill treatment of a brother. I will not re- 

main here, to endure the inſults of thoſe who 
« have wronged me.“ | 

| | « You 
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* You muſt ſtay here,” ſaid ſhe; * to obli 
me. There is a gentleman, who has paid hi 
addreſſes to me for ſome time: he is dear u 
* me, and very deſervedly ſo. My mother ap- 
proves my choice, and 1 ſhall marry hin 
| * within a few days. You muſt ſtay here, and 
perform the ceremony. I ſhall be happier 
©. when my dear brother makes me the wife d 
“ him I love.“ er, gigs 

I confented to ſtay, upon that account only, 
“The man ſhe was to be married to was far, 
very far her ſuperior in point of fortune, and 
„rather older than ſhe was; but a man very 
* amiable in his manner, and reſpectable in his 
„ character. 
eu will join you to this gentleman, my dear 
ſiſter; and it ſhall be the laſt clerical duty! 
* will ever perform. I will marry you to him, 
and the next day throw off my gown.” 

& did fo, and returned to London with all Fo 
* expedition. I went directly to Mrs. Neſbitt's. - 
“ The eyes of my dear Patty ſparkled with joy 
* when ſhe ſaw me; but that pleaſing ſenſation x 
% Was abated, when ſhe beheld the marks of ſor- ; 
* row and difappointment in my countenance. 
To every tender and friendly inquiry concern- | 
* ing my health, I made her but one anſwer, 

% and that was, to tell them the truth of the 
affair as it had happened. My ſighs frequently 
< interrupted my narrative, and the ſympathiz- 
ing tears of the lovely maid accompanied 
£'them. Mrs. Nefbitt, who had fuffered miſ- 
* fortunes, and had learned from cuſtom to bear 
„them, was leſs affected than either of us, 
e though ſhe partook in our concern. —W hat 
“ were my intentions ?—I was reſolved to pur- 
& chale 
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« chaſe a commiſſion, and leave a country that 


was ſo diſagreeable to me; but could not 


think of parting from all that I held dear to 


« me. 
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into council, 


Patty,“ ſays Mrs. Neſbitt, 4% jg a good 
girl; that is all. She has no fortune. Yours 


| wiſhes. It was completed; and 
happieſt of mankind !—I think © 


Nothing, ſhe' faid, ſhould: divide us. 
The worthy old gentlewoman jained our hands, 
and poured her bleſſings on us. Our happi- 
neſs was complete, and tears of pleaſure waſh- 
ed away the bitterneſs of diſtreſs We entered 


* 


is but ſmall. If you lay it all out upon a com- 
miſſion, and you ſhould meet with any acci- 
dent, what would become of her? Let us go 
a more prudent way to work. I have a friend 
that has promiſed to ſerve me. I cannot tell 


whether he will or not; but I know he is able. 


I will apply to him. If 1 can procure you a 
pair of colours through his intereſt, it will fave 
your money, and enable you, by the firſt va- 
cancy, to purchaſe a lieutenancy. I will go 
about it to-morrow. 


„ She was as good as her word, and, without 


giving me any hopes, I found myſelf, in a 
week's time, in poſſeſſion of an enſign's com- 
miſſion. What increaſed my ſatisfaction was, 
the regiment was to go abroad, and America 
was the place deſtined for its ſtation, I had 
but one point more to ſettle; and that was, to 
unite myſelf indiſſolubly to the object of my 
j was the 
the mo- 
ment with rapture, becauſe I recal to my mind 
the tranſactions of the bliſsful ſcene. I can 
paint to myſelf the ſweet confuſion that ſpread 
over her lovely face, and heightened her 

: & charms, 
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* charms, when ſhe gave her timid, trembli 
* hand to mine Oh] that it had been the laſt 
moment of both our lives — that the lightning 
* of Heaven had burned us together !—or that 
the yawning earth had afforded us an inſtant 
5 grave in her bowels.” ?“ 

Here he ſtarted from his chair, and, with a 
look capable of inſpiring horror in the boldeſt 
man, he traverſed the room with precipitate 
ſteps. I ſat ſilent and anxious to ſee him fo trou- 
bled. He ſtopped, ſighed, reſumed his chair, and 
began again. Gs 

« I will compoſe myſelf, —In ſix weeks after 
* we were married, I was ordered to join my 
corps. We took an affectionate and mournful 
© leave of the good aunt who had procured us 
% happineſs: and we then ſaw the laſt of her.— 
* Happy old woman I that lived not to behold 
_ © my diſtreſſes, but in the peaceful grave, or 
& that ſeat of reſt you merited, now look down 
« with compaſſion on the frailties of the inhabi- 
* tants of this world Every thing was pre- 
© pared. We ſhortly joined the regiment, and 
* an happy and proſperous voyage ſoon brought 
“ us to the immenſe continent of America. As 
« it was a cheap country, we contrived to live 
&- better there upon a ſmall pay, than we could 
« do in England. It would be too tedious, fir, 
to tell you what happened during my firſt tak- 
& ing up my reſidence there: I will mention 
&« ſummarily, that having ſignalized myſelf in 
« ſome engagements which we had with the 
4% French and Indians, I was recommended to the 
e purchaſe.of the firſt 'vacant lieutenancy, in 


« preference to ſome ſenior officers. In the fix 


« years of happineſs I paſſed in the boſom of my 
fy 77” 4" 6g 
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© beloved wife, ſhe gave me two boys, lovely as 
their mother, but happier than their father, 
* for they both. died in their infancy. In that 
time I gôt a com ny. My preſumptuous 
heart now exulted in its ſecurity, I had no- 
© thing more to wiſh for than 1 poſſeſſed, I 
* was beloved by her who was moſt dear to me, 
„and was independent, ſecure of fortune and ho- 
© nour. My heart dilated with pride; and as I 
© feared not misfortune from the unguarded quar- 
* ter in which it attacked me, I was the leſs able 
* to reſiſt or bear its aſſaults, Six years had 
* fled on downy wings away, when I was or- 
* dered to join the main army. We were 
„to oppoſe the operations of our ene- 
* mies in that part where * camp was formed. 
* As I had the pleafure of being well reſpected 
* by the officers of the regiment, and as we had 
been ſeparated during the winter, they came 
* to viſit me on my arrival. Among the reſt, a 
* young gentleman, who had lately come into the 
* regiment, was introduced. to me. His figure 
* and addreſs ſtruck me: he was handſome, mo- 
* deſt, and ſenſible : he ſeemed to be a ſtranger, 
* and that endeared him to me. TI felt a great 
* affe&ion for him, from the moment of my 
* ſeeing him. I had him with me as often as 
© his duty would permit, and, on a more inti- 
* mate acquaintance, I liked him better every 
* day. In order to have more frequent oppor- 
* tunities of doing him ſervice, I got him changed 
* into my company, My regard for him ex- 
* ceeded common friendſhip : I felt the tender- 
* neſs of a father for him. In one of our expe- 
&* ditions we were ſurrounded, on a ſudden, by. a 


% party of Indians: we made the beſt defence 
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* we could, and had the good fortune to beat 
them off, without loſing many men. In the 
, * {for that was the young enſign's name ) engage 
| © the, enemy with a gallantry and bravery that 
* equally pleaſed and furprized me. His courage 
© had carried him too, far: I ſaw. him on the 
% earth. He was yet ſtruggling with an In- 
* dian, who wanted to ſcalp him. My fuſil was 
« charged. I took an inſtant and a ſure aim at 


his foe, and he covered him, as he fell lifeleſs 


on him, with his blood and his brains, I ha- 
&« ſtened to relieve my friend: he was almoſt ex- 


© hauſted with the pain of his wounds, and the 


« Toſs of blood. I had him carried to my tent, 
, and, under my care, he ſoon recovered.” 

& It is to you,” ſaid he, “ I am indebted far 
« my life: to your coolneſs, your intrepidity, and 
& ſkill, I owe. my being. Tell me, tell me, I 


* 'beſeech you, how. I ſhall-expreſs my gratitude 


to you. It may be yet my fate to reſcue you 
„ from as imminent danger: bring me to the 
ac trial, and ſee if 1 will flinch from it.” 

« did every thing I could te compoſe him, 
e and aflure him of my friendſhip for him. The 
« army ſeparated, and we went into winter quar- 
ec ters. The agreeable Loddon added happineſs 
to every ſociety : he was always at our houſe: 
6 he enlivened our parties, and made us paſs our 
«& time more pleaſantly than before. Always 
« welcome wherever he went, his intimacy with 
ec us was attributed to the friendſhip we had for 
cc one another.—TIt was but a ſmall ſettle- 
„ ment where we were ſtationed, and we were 
„ alarmed with the report, that the enemies 
s were coming down upon us, As we had 
% | «« timely 


o 


« beginning of the attack, I ſaw. young Loddon 


SS 
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« timely and certain notice of their approach, 
© we knew better how to oppoſe them. We 
met them in the morning, and diſperſed them, 
* without their doing any miſchief : here again, 
© Loddon was wounded'; and here again, I was 
« inſtrumental in ſaving his life. I was obliged 
to purſue the fugitives: but my firſt care was 
to order Loddon to be carried to my own houſe, 
«and to have every proper advice and attendance 
© procured for him. In three days I returned 
home again, and found him better, but very 
„ weak. What acknowledgments did he not 
make me! What profeſſions of gratitude was 
© he always pouring forth! With care and aſſi- 
«* duity we got him on his legs again; but he 
* was ſo feeble, ſo emaciated, that it was im- 
©* poſſible for him to think of joining his corps: 
„he was in a lingering, and, as I thought, a 
* dangerous way. I left him, therefore, to the 
* care of my wife, and I went to the army: 1 
* thought her regard for me, induced her to pay 
* that attention to the invalid which helped to 
© re-eſtabliſh him, as well as her humanity, of 
* which I knew ſhe poſſeſſed a large ſhare: I 
© left them, as I fooliſhly imagined, in grief for 
* my departue. Why did I ever live to return ? 
* Why was I not interred in the glorious field, 
* where ſo many braver and happier men met an 
* eternal reſt? The mercy of heaven, which 
* ſhielded me from the ſwords of my foes, only 
* reſerved me for a more dreadful and diſaſtrous 
„fate. The campaign was over; and I fondly 
* flattered myſelf, that I was about to return to 
* the embraces of a much-loved wife, and the 
* grateful endearments of an eſteemed friend. 
9 „ Thoſe 
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* Thoſe reflections ſhortened the way. I trard 
& ed home to them. But.“ 
As my eyes were fixed on Mr. Smith, a h 
related this ſtory, I perceived his  countena 
change ſuddenly to the moſt ghaſtly paleneſs hi 
lips loſt their colour, and trembled as he ſpoke 
his whole frame was ſhaken with the moſt viol: 
agitation, I was, alarmed, and would have. pt 
ken: he prevented me. Leave me, Si 
cc leave me inſtantly I conjure you: my griefs a 
« too powerful to admit of comfort ; and ya 
« would offer it in vain, . My. miſeries are to 
cc ſacred to be expoſed. Leave me then. Ye 


10 

« have permiſſion to come again.” I obeye . 
. without heſitation, and left him to himſelf, « yf 
I had very little inclination to go to ſee thi « 1, 
female merchant ; but had more defire to hear 4 |. 
end, of Smith's narrative, though I partly gueſe « ff 
at the concluſion of it. This was the ſecon « t 
night I had been abſent. It was not to be endu . 1 
ed. Her letters, of which I received abundance Ml de 
ſpoke all the rage, the exceſs of paſſion: ihren « 4 


and entreaties alternately dropped from her pen « 
I was unmoved with both, and determined wil « ; 
find out the cauſe of Smith's diſtreſs, before I « | 
ſaw her. As my night and his morning approach « | 
ed, I prepared to viſit him, and gained admit « ; 
tance. The ſervant let me in without dela. «< 

His maſter had not yet riſen. He came down uM « 
a ſhort time, | 


7 - « 

I have diſturbed you, Sir.“ Pp 
& You have not; and I am glad you a « 
« come: I will endeavour to finiſh the recita|, a 


„ of what I can ſcarcely ever think of without « 
4 Jofing my ſenſes. I ſtrive to baniſh it from m « 
. & recolleQion, but in vain, Yet it loſes it 


6 poignancy 
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poignanch by Habit: but 1 never *can tell it; 
a pognaney theſe ſeven years ever diſcloſed it 
to any body but yourſelf. You ſee me now 
like the ſea after 'a' ſtorm: the fury of the 

* tempeſt is abated, but the waves are not yet 

« allayed. T will finiſh my "account of 'myſelf, 

« and give you the ſatisfaction you require, how- 
« ever painful it may be to myſelf. I told yu 
« how I employed my thoughts on my return 

« home ; and every ſtep that brought me nearer 
to it, added to my fancied happineſs, It was 

« evening when I arrived; my heart was read 
„to bound from 'my-breaft, to meet the obje 

« of its deſires, © My aceuſtomed rap at the door, 

„ uſed to bring her to my arms at my return: 

« but I rapped twice, and no anſwer was made 

« tome. I was alarmed. At laſt an old ſervant, 
* that had lived with me for ſome years, came 
* to the door. I inquired for her miſtreſs with 
* a voice of impatience, and anxiety : ſhe-look- 
ed at me without ſpeaking à word, and burſt 
into tears. She is dead, ſhe'is dead, I exchaim- 
ed; let me embrace the remains of her who 
* 1s ſo dear to me. I ruſhed by her, and ran up 
* ſtairs to the room which had been the happy 
* ſcene of paſt pleaſures. I expected to have 
© found the mournful appearance of death there: 
„but every thing was void and ſtill, and no 
* anſwer'was'made to my exclamation. I ſtood 
„amazed. I knew not what io do, or Where 
* to turn myſelf. I went down to the ſervant, 
* who ſtill flood in the place where I had left 
* her. What is the meaning of this appearance 
© of deſolarion? Where is my wife? Where 
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A e ee 
“ They left this houſe a week ago: they went 
« away together, and ſaid, they intended to go 

and meet i n U, 
77 Then it is too evident + my Jeſtiuction ls; 
40 ſealed; my, happineſs is for ever undone !” , . 
1; threw myſelf on the floor in a paroxyſm of 
4 7 5 and deſpair: I tore my hair, and beat 
cc my breaſt : I flew to my ſword, ,and had put 
c an end to my exiſtence, if I had not been pre-, 
« vented. I know, not how long I remained in 
66 this ſtate; but, when my ſenſes were reſtored, 
« I found my {elf ; in, bed, with attendants. round 
% me: I. Al found, myſelf. weak and ill; but. 
« did not at firſt 41a won what had, reduced n me 


* to that condition. My reaſon, at laſt; return- 


ed; and with it. my. ſtrength increaſed. 1. 
9 ſearched the houſe, and found, that; ſhe had 
cc taken nothing but her own.cloat with, her. I. 
< inquired, and traced the road the, went; and 
found out when ſhe and tbat infamous traitot 
« Loddon had. embarked together for England. 
% What could I fay;? It would. have been ex- 
« poſing my ſhame and my misfortune, to have: 
40 told the circumſtance as it was. I ſaid, that 
4 not finding America, to agree with her, Mrs. 
Smith had my permiſſion jo go ho e, and that 
* intended ſoon to follow her, I earned alſo, 
* that Loddon had, during the ſummer, been 
«c uſing all his intereſt to change into another re- 
„ giment, and that he had ſucceeded. I had 
nothing now-to do in the world, but purſue the 
* villain who was the author of my ruin and mi- 
6e ſery, and puniſh him, in return for the wrongs. 


he had mb on me. lim what, moſt 1 
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( ed me, was, the infidelity. of Mrs. Smith. 
« She, whom J cheriſhed with the. moſt unabat- 
« ing affection, with the moſt” fervent. love; 
« whoſe face I never ſuffered the winds of heaben 
« to viſit too roughly ; that ſhe ſhould forſake 
« me, who was once the choice of her heart 
« who was the huſband of her inclination, I 


« could not reconciſe to myſelf.” 1 had never 
given her any ocaſion to wiſh tb take an op- 


portunity of revenging herſelf upon me. How 
often did 1 invoke death But the cruel ty- 
rant, flies from the wretched who ſeek him, 
and is an unwelcome intruder in the palaces of 


the happy, ho ſhun bim. I did not dare 


lift my hand againſt my own life. I was miſe- 
rable; but not wicked enoogh to commit ſui- 
cide. “ I will ſeek this perfidious villain, who 
has robbed me of all that was dear to me, un- 
der the maſk of friendſhip and gratitude. I 


will find him out in whatever part of the world 


* he ſhall hide himſelf, and Flut my revenge.” 
I fold every thing T had i in America: got leave 
to ſelt-rmy commiſſion, and came here in pur- 

© ſuit of Het. The winter had delayed me on 
the continent; and it was fome time, after I 
arrived here, "before E could trace them out. 
Guilt, full of fear and ſhame, is induſtrious to 
conceal itſelf. She had taken another name: 
and he, who but juſt before, had an eſtate left 

him by a relation, on condition of changing 
his name, had ſold out of the army; and, by 
that means alſo, eluded my inquiries for ſoine 
time. As her aunt was dead, ſhe had very 
few or no relations or friends that ſhe was known 
to; ſo that ſhe eſcaped unknown and unnoti-, 
cel. It was by him only I was enabled to find 


F 4 6 her 
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her out, I wrotę to my ſiſter, and acquainted 
5 her with my being in England'; but concealed 
«* the cauſe of my journey. I received a moſt 
4 affectionate letter from her, deſiring to ſee me; 


c“ and informing me, that the huſband was dead; 
« and had left her all his perſonal fortune, which 


« was, between, twenty and thirty thouſand 
4 4 that ſhe, begged I would come down, 
4 and N 

cc much time as þ thought proper with her. To 
« anſwer this, I was-obliged to let her know the 
« reality of my melancholy ſituation, This 
& worthy woman offered me every conſolation in 


“ her power, but. it was best ande to my 


60 griefs: neĩther did time, v ich in eneral alle- 
* viates misfortune, or inures us to bear it, aſ- 
te ſuage my ſorrow ace my woes. By 
& accident I learned, that Loddon was gone to 
« France; and from good authority heard, that 
& he had declared he would take a tour of Eu- 
“% rope, and ſpend three or four years abroad. 
% That was enough for me. My imprudent 
« thirſt for vengeance prevented my making the 
«« proper inquiries, concerning the place of his re- 
« ſidence, from his banker. I haſtened away: 
« determined to kill him, or fall myſelf. It was 
ce at Paris I firſt got an T, of him and bis 
% companion: they were ſuppoſed to be gone to 
« Italy. To taly I followed then. A * 
« a half was ſpent in the purſuit, before I, over- 
“ took them. I found them at Bologna. I en- 
te tered at night, and in diſguiſe. It was the only 
tc pleaſurable ſenſation I had felt for a long time, 
& to think I was ſo near the man who had done 
c me ſuch an indelible injury.” “ Vengeance 
© hovers over you, wretched man | the conſe- 

| % quence 


A 


ring my. wife with. me, and ſpend as, 
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* 1 e eit 
6 fore day. 3% : 1 e ict where he. Was, 
oh od ed. Me ty) 7. his 1 0 7 
«and, had he ſeen rhe a wy he coul not 
4 have diſtinguiſhed me at once, I was ſo much 
« altered from what 1 had. been, . I ſfauntered be- 
fore the'dbor, till Faw 150 a 9 5 "Fortunately 
« 'for me Q be was alone. ſervad", a faithful 
« fellow whith T could . followed me. I 
bade him take notice of th hat ntleman ; * 
© ſtructed Him What 10 do ge. then to 
the poſthouſe where we had Put up, and *. 

* a carriage to a particular gate which I ſhewed 
him. He obeyed me: be went to Loddon, 
> and told bim at an ngliſhmap and a coun- 
” 2 an, who was in gteat diſtreſs "had heard 

s in Bologna, an had ipplied ts him to 

" 15 him know it ; aud that he begged to ſee 
© him, as he was a man” of honour, that he 
“ might tell him a ſecret may . W to re- 
„ veal. Loddon believed, lowed, him to 
« the ſpot I was ſt ſtangin e Was 7 a Yrs 
« that! ac to fome fields. by, he came up t 
„ me, he aſked me how he could ſerve me, 1 
„ heckondd to bim to follow me! Ke did not 
„Know me. I trembled with rage as went on, 
* and [ wonder my agitations 4 not diſcover 
© me. He ſuſpe&ed nothin and followed me, 
« It Was Hot ory Want of ful icion, it Was an 
10 ixreſiſti Ie 7 itupulſe that hurried him to his de- 
wb Kutti 7% was as leading him to a more retired 

cc r of the Held, whe! he ſtopped. * 

_ wm follow you no further. If you have 
4 „ any thin hg to to BY: to we, this place is private 


+ cough,” 
TL «© No 


at 
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No place is;private enough to dixulge the 
« wrongs of an injured huſband,” ſaid I, throw. 
ing off my diſguiſe ; ** and no place is public 
enough to puniſh the author of them. There 
« is a long account between us: it is now time 
«it ſhould be ſettled.— Draw.“ He ſtood 
« amazed. FEAT: = nll 
This js rather taking me unprepared.” “ 
A man, who can be guilty of committing 
«a crime, ſhould always be prepared to anſwer 
66 for it,” 2 N 72 815 8 (OTIS l 
I do not wiſh to add the depriying you of 
life, to my other crimes.” _ INOS or 
.* You do not wiſh, then, to add murder to 
% adultery : but I call upon you now to give me 
«that ſatisfaction, which, an, imured man bas a 
right to demand. It was the, deſire of my 
heart to meet you face to face, tg tell you, 
* that you are à maſt ungrateful villain, a moſt 
& abandoned coward. If the mere defire of re- 
&« venge had inſtigated me, I might have been 
« able, for a little money, to have procured a 
couple of thaſs pefnicious ruffians who. infeſt 
«this country, to have ſtabbed thee. in the dark, 
« and behi thy back, as thou didſt me but 
% now we are on an equal footing; except that 
« am armed with injuries and wrongs, which 
« muſt have ſatisfaQtion,””  __; . » 
I will bear this: I will even do more: I 
« will make you every reparation, in my powes.”: 
There is, none that the wounded, honour of 
* an huſband can accept of. Your being alive 


40 is A reproach to Me: and your. blood alpne can · 


| * reſtore me to my honour. Draw, ang deſend 
«- yourſelf. My patience is almoſt exhauſted; 
« and J ſhould be ſorry that my rage tempted me 


* 


"4 * % 
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«to commit an action, I ſhould lament all the 
« reſt of my life“ - - uw 
„ He drew: we engaged. — the begituing? 
received a flight wound in my ſhoulder. I 
% wounded him in return twice, before I had an 
opportunity of making the fatal lunge We 
« brought him to the earth.“ 

&« Your vengeance is complete,“ ſaid be, as I 
drew my reeking ſword from his breaſt. “ You 
« have been wronged; and you have puniſhed 
me: But the temptation was too ſtrong for 
«© me to bear; and my ſtraggles were great, 
before 1 yielded to ſeduction. I forgive you, 
„% Smith: you have done as you ought to do. 
Take care of your own ſafety.” 
Wretched young man,” ſaid IJ. My ſer- 
© vant appeared, and 1 fag: not time to _ any 
« more. 
© very luckily met aſſiſtance when I got to 
© the road; and a ſurgeon, who happened to be 

“ paſling, and underſtood French, was ſent to 
* his relief: I ſuppoſe he died ſoon after. 1 
haſtened, with all the expedition poſſible, out 
* of the eccleſiaſticat territories. | My heart was 
* eaſed of one part of its load: and I was de- 
* terminedto ſtay abroad for ſome time: I re- 
& mained at Florence .for three months, and 
thence went to Paris. I ſtaid from England, 
© till I had nearly exhauſted all my money, and 


knew not where to return for more. What 


**:was to do- y this time, the delirium, that 
„% my ſorows had thrown me into, began to 
* ſubſide ;'' my reaſon and reflection returned, 
'hrand ſhewed me objects in their juſt lights, 
4-unclouded' by LAT: and undiſguiſed by 


. + pong 


6 lamented, 


,” 


ay . 


— 
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* lamented, very ſincerely, my having im- 
* brued my hands in the blood of that youn 
4 man; and aſſumed that right to puniſn, which 


* did not belong to me. My hours were as 


& much, if not more, embittered, than before; 
& and I found my ſenſes at ſome times diſordered, 
« My ſiſter, when I came to England, preſſed 
er me to go down to the country to her; but not 
« being perfectly right in my head, and knowing 
my own infirmity at ſome intervals, I refuſed 
to go, leſt I ſhould diſtreſs her too much. 1 


ee mingled with the world, as I grew better; and 


„made freſh connections and friendſhips; but 
5 one friend robbed me, another cheated, ano- 
4c ther vilified me in my abſence, and, in ſhort, 
«. no ſincerity. was to be found in any of them. 
% My want of money began to make me very 


4 neceſſitous I had hurt my conſtitution, by 


tc applying too freely to the bottle, to drown'my 
ce refleQions. When in neceſſity, my pretended 
& friends refuſed to relieve me. I was on the 
« brink of eternity, when a ſetter informed me, 
« that my ever-dear and affectionate fiſter had 
cc breathed her laſt; and left me every thing ſhe 
6 was poſſeſſed of, as ſhe had no children. It 
t was then I took up this reſolution of detaching 
&, myſelf from mank ind, whom I deteſt and deſ- 
« piſe. It was with ſome difficulty I got ſervants, 
cc Who would comply with my humour. At 
86 length this man and his wife offered them- 
4 ſe lves, and I begin to be uſed to this nocturna 
6% life. My money is in the funds; and I receive 


©: the intereſt every half- year, without any uou- 
“ ble to myſelf, or having connection with any 


£© body. I have made my will, and deft my for- 
* tune to my ſiſter's huſband's right heir, whoſe 


6& jt 
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7 it ſhould have been. a Mourne , 
&« ing, as well for the ſaſter w hom ſo truly loved, 
« as the man who fell by this unfortunate hand. q 
« If you, had been neceſſitous and diſtreſſed, I. 
7 ald have given you a pecuniary reward for 
« the ſervice you rendered me: as yon are not, 
« have conferred a higher favour on y. I 
4 ſhall walk in thoſe places for the future where 
% may be indebted for my ſafety; to the vigilanes 
« of the public; guardians of the” night—You” 
& can now. know no more. about me. I ſhall 
6 never, form a connection, or inſtitute, enen an 
6c acquaintance, again with any man. Your 
ce curioſity is gratified. Len know my reſolution. 
60 Lowe ſervant, ? 


He did dot * for 2 reply He 2 a candle, 
and went up ſtairs ; and as I left the houſe, could 
not help muttering to myſelf, / ** What a deal of 
« miſery. and misfortune. has one vile woman 
te occaſioned !”? 


I vent from him to ſee my miſteſa Tue 2 
and reproaches were the firſt courſe; of my enter- 


tainment. With ſmall difficulty I dried up the 
firſt, and ſilenced the laſt. We ſoon were rgcbne +» 

eiled: I was obliged to patch up a ſtory as an er- 
cuſe for my abſence: for, had I told her any part 
of the truth, her curioſity would not have ſuffer- 
ed me to reſt, till I had repeated all Smith's ad- 


ventures to her; a trauble I did - pot; chooſeith 


take, and a confidence I did not intend: to repoſe 
in her. Vou may ſuppoſe that my good opinion 
of the virtues of her ſex, was not increaſes, ſby 
the hiſtory I had lately heard related. My good 
lady took the beſt method ſhe could to ſhew me, 
chat. I was not wrong in my FOI of _ 
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6 for pity's ſake, did you ever know a man make 
& himſelf fo ridiculous?” I thought it might be 
ſo, and perhaps might have found an excuſe for 
her conduct in it: 16 took the letter, and read it. 
But how much was I ſurpriſed, to find the moſt 


affection couched in good language, and in happy 
terms! An eager ſolicitude to return; à defire 
to be with her above any thing eſſe in the world; 
an unlimited confidence of his affairs, and a noble 
and manly train of ſentiments, appeared through- 
out this letter. It ſtruck me, and very forcibly, 
„What a fad raſcal am IJ,“ ſaid I to myſelf, 
c to invade the bed, and deſtroy the happineſs of 
4 man, who I have great reaſon to believe is 
& much worthier than myſelf — Vet it is not ſo 
e much my fault. His wife has invited me. 
But am not I a rogue, to be tempted to com- 
“mit ſuch wrong, and do ſuch injuſtice? Should 
% Flike it myſelf?“ The anſwers were obvious: 
were ſelf-evident: they were convincing. 1 
returned the letter, and viewed her with hatred 
and diſguſt. From that moment, her ingratitude 
and perfidy ſnocked me. I grew thoughtful; and 
dull. She endeavoured to rouſe mie : but all her 


that means, got away: determined, when 1“ 
her, never to ſee her again. J 7239 
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In one of 'thoſe Wanton fits of dove, paintifig- her 
preſent Happinéſs with ' your humble, and com- 
paring her ſituation with her huſpand and with 
me; “ Lord, 't ſays ſhe, „I habe heard from 
ce the fool. My dear Charles; read his letter: 


tender and endearing expreſſions of fondneſs and 


attempts were vain. I pretended illneſs; and, by 
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V been, were tft occupied in 
my way home. Wretched, * ſaid I, 
4 is the condition of men, who are forced to re- 
Fe poſe their honour upon the faith of ſuch wo- 
| th 70 vet the cuſtom of this country is ſuch, 


« that t N of the wie ſtigmatizes 
r 


— he huſband | Barbatous cuſtom * II placed 

«cenſure ! 1 am a witneſs that the fondneſs, 
is the Affection, the truth of the huſband, cannot 
«enſure the 1 0 of his we. What | is to be 


I 01 ion oof Tl to ive a TE: on tor it. 
| » 4 rived A "home, IE a 


9 going to Yd" try the. "next 
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poſal with T in 4 mort. Hote 
to the lady, Acquainted het; thats) | 3 Boing 
abroad, I ſhould bot have -H. re!'of ſeeing 
her again: that I was her ſlave. It was cool and 
courtſy, as r Wiful Witwou'd fays. It drew 
an anſwer full of bitterneſs on me. But as ſoon 
- as read the addreſs at the top. — Dear perfi- 
4 dious' Horton” threw the epiſtle into the 
fire. I did not like the woman well enough to 
read herterters Every ching was: for 
my departure :*buf inſtead of going to Dover by 
land, I took my baggage on board one of the 
packets in the river that was going to France. 
When we got into the Downs, the wind became 
contrary, and it blew very hard. I repented my 
having treſteditnyſelfts the feas; We Found the 
ſtorm increaſe: and the maſter of the veſſel 
thought it more prudent to make; to ſpme harhous, 
than keep the ſea any Jonger, We came fo 2 Ap 
anchor on the coaſt of Suffer. I went Abo 
along with. the gentleman who was to accompany 
me in my tour. Some few. Aeris houſes 
were ſcattered at à diſtanc e fr each 1 * 
We mae up. to "By rſt o 7 $80 8 u W 
could receive no, e there ; by t 1 
told, if we Feſt to the, parſon” 8, he Enn give 
us any thing had: and.it was the only houſe 
in that part of the world where gentlefolks could 
be ſerved. We went there, according Eu! the 
nt's rd, A foal, 'neat -houſe, ſut- 
rounded 210 white paling , PoIr out. Hg us the 
io WE ought. Hes ame to the 1 4 our 
roach.” N man about forty ; 15 . 
nh fmplicity in his 1 "hat 10 
me time it pleaſed you We told Pim gur 
8 * : that we were informed of his 4 
lys 
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lity, and hoped, from the circumſtances that 
that brought us there, he would think us entitled 
to ſhare it. He invited us to come in with the 
greateſt cordiality and good nature.“ You are 
« now, gentlemen, in the wildeſt ſpot of Suſſex: 
« there can be no refreſhments procured for you, 
« in this part of the world, befitting you If 
« you will partake of my humble fare, you ſhall 
© have it, with that welcome, which will ſhew - 
you, that I eſteem your calling here as an obli- 
« pation conferred on me.“ His wife, ſoon 'af- 
ter, entered the room. She was younger than 
him, and was a fine woman. Her dreſs was neat- 
neſs. itſelf, She received us with a politeneſs and 
attention, which is more-particularly the province 
of the women. When ſhe went out to attend 


her family affairs, Which might have been put. 


in ſome confuſion by our unexpected viſit, though 
we ſaw none of it, the good man took an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing, us bis garden, which, he ſaid, 
he attended :himſelf principally, as well for the 
lake of exerciſe, as from choice In our walk, 
he gave us to underſtand, that he was but curate 
of that place. F432} an TSS. 
The living,” ſaid he, is worth three 
* hundred and fifty pounds a year; and I have 


4 forty pounds for doing the duty of it. I have 


*© been here now near ten years: and, thanks 
to God, I make things anſwer very well. The 
rector lets me live in his houſe, becauſe 1 
keep it in repair, and have a ſpare bed for him 
* when he chooſes: to come into the country 1 
“have made myſelf agreeable to the greater 
part of my pariſhioners; and they frequentiy 
ſend me little preſents, Which help me in 
ͤſupporting my family. In return, I have the 
Kaunas % plea- 


* 
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f pleaſure of doing them ſervice; I have a littls 
knowledge of phyfic, and am phyfician'to the 
greater part of the pariſſ. I keep them from 
* quarrelling with one another: and we are, in 
** general, a family of harmony. The people 
©: ſeez-that- ſtudy to promote their real good; 
and they are attentive to me. By this means, 
„ have acquired an authority among them, 
that is not eaſily attained. In my private life 
Lam as happy as any man can "Ml, and my 
prayer to the giver of all good things, is, that 
% he may, if it be his bleſſed wilt, continue it to 
me. Jam the ſon.of a clergyman, who had 
ten but little more than his living to ſupport him: 
che determined to bring me up to the church. 
My brother went to fea, where he ſtiſſ remains, 
“ and is a Heutenant of a man of war. My 
'* father's patron had promiſed me bis living 
**-wherr it ſell. I was in orders before my father's 
©, death, .andi ſerved the cure. He had ſaved 
near a> thouſand pounds. This he divided 
* equally belween four of us: two boys and two 
girls. I xefuſed to nake my ſhare; and per- 
** fuaded my brother to give our reſpe&ive moie- 
Le ties up tomy ſiſters, who wanted il more than 
me did. We had the pleafure, in conſequence 
of it, to ſee the poor girls happily married. 
We were to ſhift fort ourſelves The living 
5f! ty father had, was given to fome Friend's 
f* Friend that voted; at am el ction, in favour of 
then gentleman who had the right of preſenta- 
“tion. L went 40 ſerve as a curate with a neigh-⸗ 
* bouring clergyman. My wife was his daugh- 
* ter. We liked one another, and were married. 
The father, who was a very avaricious man, 

* "was. fo much offended, he would never ſee us 
. #0 33 again; 


— 


— 


A 
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* again ; and when he died, he left every thing 
6 away from. us. I ſoon after got this cure. 1556 |; 


from « have five children, whom you ſhall ſee pre- 
re, in * ſently ; three boys and two girls. We bave "y 
eople & had more, Wo it has pleaſed: God fo take them 
ood ; 7 bis W 800 am as happy and · contented as if 
eans, w of a thouſand. pounds. My 
em, . 1 155 he who feeds the ravens, and 
e life « provide for the beaſts of the field, will alſo,take 
my « care of me. I am thankful for what I have, 
that « and eee ere the bleſſings · that are 

t to % ſhowered down. upon me,” 

had He was interrupted by a boy about e ſeven year 
im: | old, blooming. as a gherub, COONS BPIf im, 
ch, and telling him, that his mamma \fent.. i to 
ns, [et him aud ie bentſeman know, that; Mane 
My Ss. re J.. 4 ry; 
ng .* You will 8 plain but 157 ſod 

r's 40 . gentlemen; This is my ſecond boy. ſc 

ed myſelf in taking care of the . of my 

ed i 1 If I have hotl 8 elſe, wilt leave | 
'0 © them a good education, and endeavour to make 

5 n hem 290d Chriſtians and soo e Zens of the 

n A repaſt, eln Pe! 16 RCs wad clean- 

e line's, added to our appetites. Round the table 

5 fat five ſweet children. Never did I think matri- 

ö mony, reſpectable before. , he;- wiſhes... of the 
huſband, reflected i .the eyes of. his wife, were 


communicated; to the Arey family ke a 
watch, where many wheels. are put in motion by 
the action of one ſpring.—1 partook of the hap- 
pineſs that I ſaw the worthy couple enjoy in the 
contemplation of their young ones. Far from 
fue Gee from wealth and oftentation, true plea- 
ure dwells. The wife'knew not temptation, _ A 


* 


= 
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ſhe was the joy of her buſband: ſhe was the 


WF chaſte, the virtuous partner of an honeſt man's 


boſom. —When the things were removed, there 


were punch and wine placed before us. 
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* This liquor,” adds the worthy ivine, 4 I 
e have either ſent me as a preſent by a neigh- 
& hour, or T purchaſe a little, to oblige 4 friend 
« when he comes to ſee me, at an eafy rate, 
« from the people who practiſe a contraband 
e trade upon the coaſt. I would willingly ren- 
& der unto. Cæſar thoſe things that are Czſar's 
« but my neceſſities will not permit me. "Thus we 

c live as you ſte, fir. We have plenty, without 
| « profuſi jon; and that is all we want.” - 

[ admired the regularity of his conduct in the 
tare of his family, which is too minute to relate 
to you now; but it beſpoke throughout the ho- 
neft man, the tender father, and the diligent mi- 
niſter of religion. The wind ſtill continued con- 
trary; and he preſſed us, with great earneftneſs, 
to take the ſpare bed which the rector reſerved 
for himſelf.” We coniſented, as we found it im- 
poſſible to purſue dur voyage. The time paſſed 
away very agreeably : the unaffected harmony 
and concord that reigned between him and his 
wife, afforded me a moſt ſenſible pleafure. At 
eight the children came into the room where we 
were fitting. The maid; ſervant (for they had 
only one) accompanied them. | 

„ Tis well,” ſaid he, riſing Then turn- 
ing to ys, © It is our cuſtom, = 7M he, “ be- 


* fore we go to reſt, to return our thanks to the 
© beneficent Being who has protected us through 
„the day. It is a duty incumbent on us, and, 
«to every grateful heart, it ſhould be the molt 
66 « pleaſing, - 5h ths _ 


I told 
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a I told him, I ſhould be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of joining in prayer with him: that I had 
A lately eſcaped from dangers, and thought I ought i 
| to return my thanks to the Being that preſerved ; 4 
me. The manner in which he read a few ſhort, "} 
but ſele& prayers, affected me much.” He made 
me feel what I was about, by the fervency of his 
devotion; and the attention he paid to it him- 
ſelf. The behaviour of the children added to 
my ſurprize. Their deportment ſeemed rather 
to proceed from their inclination, and a ſenſe of 
their duty, than from the force of habit, or a 
conſtrained. obedience to the commands of a 
parent. | | la Off Job wth on 
When they had taken their leave, and were 
' retired to bed, You may think it odd,” ſaid } 
he, that I introduced my ſervant into the room. 
* 1 conſider all mankind as the children of one 
&« parent, who has allotted to them different du- 
© ties to perform, and different purſuits to fol- 
low. Thoſe in the more elevated ſtations of 
life have. more to be accountable for than thoſe 
in humbler ſpheres; yet becauſe that poor 
ſervant is reſtricted to a narrow circle, and 
* confined, both as to her underſtanding and em- 
ployments, to a ſmall compaſs, ſhe is not to 
„ be neglected and deſpiſed. We are all equally 
worthy, as we comparatively do our duty ; 
and the poor plonghman, that does his: duty to 
the extent of his knowledge, is a more re- 
ſpectable character than the firſt peer in the 
& land, who does not. It is a leſſon of humi- 
lity to my children, and ſhould be ſo to every 
body elſe, to ſhew them, that the ſapplications 
of the meaneſt and loweſt of mankind are free 
of accels to the throne of the ſupreme 2 
| „ 
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2 of the univerſe: when we addreſs him, we 
% ſhould be all on a level. ” 

The next day was Sunday. We all went to 
church. The reſpect the greater part of his pa- 
riſhioners paid him, plainly ſhewed how much 

they eſteemed kim. I never remember to haue 
"been fo well pleaſed, or put ſo much in mind of 
my duty as I was by his reading the liturgy. His 
ſermon ſuited his congregation, and was of a 
piece with his manners: plain, ſimple and eaſily 
+ underſtood. He.did not waſte his time in explain- 
ing abſtruſe points to thoſe, to whom it was very 
immaterial whether they were explained or not. 
Heoverſet no controverted doctrines, and eſtabliſh- 
ed no favourite hypotheſes: of his own; he 
taught them in the plaineſt language their moral 
duties, founded on the baſis of the pureſt religi- 
on. His audience liſtened to him with attention, 
- becauſe his diſcourſe was ſuited: to their capaci- 
ties. They underſtood every ſentence of it, and 
conviction followed his words, I was rd de- 
lighted with him: and expreſſed my ſatisfaction 
on our return home. We dined with him again: 
and, in the evening, the wind proving fair, we 
were called upon to go aboard. He accompa- 
nied us down to the water-ſide; and there, alter 
- thanking him for his civility to us, we purſued 
- our voyage. The life this gentleman led, -was a 
matter of wonder and envy to me. I was ſure, 
by being educated at a college, he muſt have had 
a notion of more elevated life: how could he be 
? content: I could not conceive it: and envied his 
- happineſs, .,who could be confined in fo ſmall 
- bounds, without a wiſh to extend them. I be- 
| lieved better of his wife than ever I had done of 
any cther woman: and thought, were I married 
'# to 
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„ With whom?” 


to ſuch a one, of 8 I could not poſſibly have A 
any ſuſpicion, that I ſhould be as happy as he 
was. I determined to lo look out for ſuch a wife: 

but it has not been my fate to meet her yet. All 
the prudent reſolutions I had made, vaniſhed, when 
| landed in France. Variety and novelty waſhed 
thoſe impreſſions, too ſlightly ſtamped to be laſt- 
ing, quite away. I am determined to confeſs my. 


faults and foibles. Paris, the metropolis of plea- 


ſure, had many charms for me. I plunged into 
the midſt of the faſhionable diſſipation that reigns 
there. Many intrigues I entered into; but none 
remarkable enough to relate to you, till one night 
being at the opera, and very hot, I left the houſe 
and went into the Thuilleries, in order to walk 
about, and cool myſelf, 5 
I had not been there long, when 1 heard an 
haſty ſtep behind me. I turned to ſee who it was; 
and perceived a lady, elegantly dreſſed, walking | 
towards me very ſmartly.— As ſhe was near me 
when I turned about, and ſhe. ſaw me looking at 
her, ſhe ſtumbled; and gave me an opportunity 


of ſaving her from falling, and entering into a 


converſation with her. That was ſoon done, I 
complained it was very hot. 4 
“ You found it diſagreeable,” ſaid ſhe, © I 

* perceived it, and followed you out.” 

* You did me the honour to take. notice of 

c me, then.” 

& have done ſo before, and wanted to have 
an opportunity of ſpeaking to you; Are you en- 
« paged at ſupper ?” 7 

cc I am.” 

*© Where?” 

% At home.” 


23 
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Some friends and countrymen.” 


„ Are there to be any women ?” 


e 19:1 
„Then you muſt not go o them: you ſhall 


£ ſup with me.” 


They ate now at my honſe' waiting for me.” 


© Well; allow it; ſend an excuſe to them: 
tell them you are going to ſup with a lady. 
* Shameful ! to refuſe my invitation, and go 
„ home to ſup with a parcel of men, whom you 
ny my ſee every night, Is your carriage here?” 
4 It is.“ wr 1 72 

« Well, then, ſend your ſervants home: let them 
< tell your friends you are engaged. Keep your 
<« carriage, and I will direct your coachman where 
* to drive us. My carriage ſhall alſo be ſent 
& home.” 

She accordingly diſmiſſed her ſervants, and 
came to me again. 

Leet us go,” ſaid ſhe, © are you ready? You 


cc are an Engliſhman, and are not afraid to ven- 
ture along with me.“ 


I aſſured her I was not, and handed her into the 
coach. She gave directions to the coachman, and 
away we went. The converſation was kept up 


in our journey with much ſprightlineſs on her part. 


This had the air of an uncommon adventure, and 
I was beating my brains to think where it would 
terminate: however, I did not care how or where. 
A woman was with me, and pleaſure was my 
guide. We ſtopped in a narrow lane, where we 
got out. The coach was deſired to wait. She 
took me by the hand, and led me through ſome 
intricate turnings for a little way: ſhe ſtopped at 
the door of a ſmall houſe, which opened when 


ſhe knocked: I was ſhewn into an elegant little 


parlour; 


— 
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parlour : it Was ani apartment in the e of 


pleaſure. Every part of the furniture diſplayed 
a magnificence and grandeur that ſurpriged, and 


a taſte that charmed me. When the firſt em- 


tions of m aſtoniſhment were over, ſhe came 
to me. 

« How do you like this place, Sir yo 

56 It is a temple of Venus, but it is uaworthy 
« the, goddeſs, that is worſhipped in it.” 

She threw, herſelf on one of the ſofas that de- 
corated the room: it only wanted her preſence to 
compleat that air of voluptuouſneſs that it was de- 
ſigned to inſpire. The miſtreſs of this pavilion 
was about twenty- eight: her ſkin was whiter than 
moſt Frenchwomen I had ſeen: ſhe was exqui- 
ſitely ſhaped; and had a good humour and plea- 
ſantry in her face, that incited the moſt s indy 
ideas. Her eyes, black as jet, ſparkled with a 
moſt animating luſtre, as they turned their be- 
witching beams on me. In raptures I threw my- 
ſelf at her feet. 

J am enchanted,” ſaid I. * Tell me un- 
der what name, or in what manner, you chooſe 
© tobe adored. I cannot conceive that you are 
* mortal: but I cannot help ſaying [ wiſh you to 
40 be ſo. 59 

Perhaps you will find me ſo,” ſaid me, cc and 
« it is very likely that I ſhall allo diſcover you to 
* be one, and, what I am moſt afraid of, a 
&* frail, fickle, and inconſtant one.” 

« You have the beſt ſecurity in the work 
© againſt that in your own hands.” 

* I do not know,” ſaid ſhe, © as to that; but 
* yon Engliſhmen boaſt of favours in ſ uch a man- 
* ner, that one ſhould be cautious how one truſts 
* you, I have ſeen you ſeveral times: I like you: 

Vol. I. G «© my 
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bringing you here is a proof of it. How 
hall I aſſure myſelf I ſhall not be betrayed.” / 
# I began to vow an eternal fidelity to her; and 
BS... would have ſworn to ſet fire to the Baſtile at that 

moment, if ſhe had required it, | 
| Ido not want you,” ſays ſhe, © to promiſe 
* what you cannot perform: but you are a man 
* of honour, and, as I am informed, 'of family, 
< Here,” ſays ſhe, drawing my ſword, and put- 
ting it into my hands,” ** kiſs this, and promiſe and 
- © ſwear by it, and your honour, never to reveal, 
% while you are in Paris, any thing that may paſs 
„between us here, nor to take the leaſt notice 
* of me when you ſee me in any public place, 
nor to make any inquiries after me till I can 
% give you permiſſion. When ] deſire to ſee 
<< you, you ſhall always receive a billet from me, 
5 appointing you a time and place; and you may 
depend upon it I will never deceive or diſap- 

« point you.“ | 
I went through the ceremonies ſhe preſcribed. 

Are you ſatisfied now, madam?” 0 


* I am partly,” ſays ſhe; “but T1 am fure 
% you will .gratify a woman's fancy, 
& wants to ſecure her own reputation.” 
| 4 There is nothing I will not do to ſatisfy you, 
J © madam ; to convince you of my ſincerity, and 

| * my love.” | MN 

„ Well then,” ſaid ſhe, with a ſolemnity of 

voi:e and countenance, and pulling out a ſmall 
golden crucifix that hung on her panting boſom, 
* we are both Chriſtians, both of the ſame faith, 
& though we. are not of the fame manner of 
5 thinkirg: kiſs this, and ſwear by it in the ſame 
% marner you did by the ſword. Repeat that 
| | % oath,” i 
Her 
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Tow MW Her addreſs ſtartled me: but as it was no diffi- 
cult thing for me to keep the ſecret, or rather as 
and WI had no intention to break it, I readily made the 
that promiſe. Lo 
i I am ſatisfied,” ſaid ſhe: and opening a 
door, led me into a chamber that appertained to 
the inner apartment, and ſeemed, if poſſible, 
more calculated to inſpire tender deſire, than the 
other. We ſpent ſome time there, On our re- 
turn to the parlour, a table was ſpread: a delici- 
ous and luxurious repaſt was prepared. We ſup- 
ped. The richeſt wines were at hand : but na 
attendant appeared. We ſtaid together till the 
hour warned us to think of ſeparating: and part- 
ed, but with repeated promiſes of meeting ſoon 
again. She conducted me to my coach, and I 
left her, I think I had better conclude my ad- 
venture with her at once, than ſuffer it to break 
in upon the other part of my ſtory. In three 
days I ſaw her again: we frequently met in pub- 
lic, and paſſed each other with the moſt perfect 
indifference, while our private interviews (till con- 


Fi tinued, This went on for near a month, when I 
/ was taken violently ill: a cold and fever ſeized 

me. Informed by the ſervant that brought her 
letters to me that I was ill, ſhe threw aſide her 


| diſcretion, and came to me. - You may judge 
that I was much ſurprized. [phages 
For heaven's ſake, madam, what has brought 
you here? 
* My love for you, Do you think I could 
* hear of your being ill, and not ſee you? 'Yop 
* are not properly attended; I will ſend my 
* own phyſician to you.” ins mance. 7 
She did ſo: and twice or three times a day ſhe 
viſited me: the doctor was a man of ſkill and- 
G 2 | learning, 
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learning, and ſoon fet me on my legs again 
When I was-recovered, ſhe thus addreſſed me 
one day. 

% have tried you, and find you worthy of 
« my efteem and regard: I will now give you 
the greateft. mark of it in my power. You 
are engaged to dine to-morrow with my hu. 
& band.” 


C Your huſband, madam f” 


„ Yes, my dear friend, with my huſband, 


« He is a man who you will find worthy of 
© your acquaintance, and I will introduce you to 


"66 him.” K 


I was aftonifhed; and would, at firſt, have 


_ avoided feeing him; but ſne inſiſted upon it, and 


1 was obhged to go. He received me -with a 
Zreat deal of true politenefs; was a man of cha- 
racter and faſhion; and, to me, appeared very 


.amiable and deſerving to be loved. I dined often 
-at his houſe; and, till I quitted Paris, always 


found a reception at the little pavilion. This 
engagement entertained me in the main very 
agreeably : it gave me pain only when I was ob- 
Hged to ſee the huſband ; and, for that reaſon, 1 
did not vifit him half ſo often as I would have 
wiſhed to have done. | X 
In the public places, one meets with numbers 
.of one's countrymen, who are not always to be 
avoided. © Though Tt did not travel to converſe 
with Engliſhmen, yet I was obliged to be in their 
company very often. Among them was a gen- 
tleman, whoſe, manner and behaviour attracted 
wy eſteem and attention. He had the remains of 
Avery handſome face: but he had the countenance 
0 fickneſs. He was tall, and genteel; though 


"he was extremely emaciated, in conſequence of 
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ome fatal diſorder, as I apprehended : he had 
been abroad for many years; and ſhewed' me 
feveral little civilities in inſtructing me in the 
cuſtoms of the place I was in, and thoſe which I 
was to go through; He ſought, and obtained, a 
particular place in my friendſhip. He was a very 
ſenſible and intelligent man; and had enriched his 
natural-fund of good fenſe, with many juſt obſer- 
vations, drawn from his experience in the differ- 
ent parts of the world he had been in. We were 
chatting together one evening very ſeriouſly ; 
and, in the courſe of converſation, he happened 
to mention; that he had been in the Engliſh fer- 
vice in the American war. I aſked him what 
part of the continent he had been in, He men- 
tioned the place. I aſked him if he knew Cap- 
tain Smith. At hearing his name, he looked as 
if he had been ſhot. He immediately demand- 
ed, what I meant by that queſtion? told him, 
nothing more than to know if he had been ac- 
quainted with him, as I had heard the captain 
ſay, that he had reſided in that part of the 
world. . f 
« No man,” anſwered Mowbray, for that was 
kis name, was more intimate with him than. 
«6 I was.“ 5 ; - 
He was wronged by an unhappy man, who 
* has long fince expiated his crime: Did you 
know him too, Sir? | 
© I knew him well, Sir: but he is not 
. dead.” 6. 1 
* The more is the pity: the earth has one 
more villain upon it than it ought to have.“ 
„The unfortunate Loddon deſerves in part 
* that appellation; but he has much to ſay m 
his juſtification : if you heard him, Sir, you 
G 3 &« would 


— 
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** would allow him faulty, but not entirely to 
% blame: he lives, and lives to*Tepent his 
„ crimes.” ST Ng ek 

I am glad to hear it, May the ear of mercy 
* be open to his ſupplications; and may he be 
« forgiven the misfortunes he has brought upon a 
© worthy and reſpectable man: may his perfidy 

and ingratitude be no more remembered!” 

* You now ſpeak and wiſh like a man: may 
« your prayer have its effect]! Be not ſurpriſed, 
Sir, when I tell you, that 1 am that unhappy 
©. man.” 2a 

was petrified.“ 

„ You! you, Sir! you Mr. Loddon! | 
* thought you were killed at Bologna.“ 

- © T very narrowly eſcaped with life, indeed: 
© and this bad ſtate of health I am in, is entirely 
% owing to the wound I received there: but you 
te ſeem acquainted with Captain Smith, Sir, 
“ Will you permit. me to aſk ſome queſtions 
& concerning him?“ 

«© By all means: and I will anſwer ſuch as I 

cc can.” 
He found, in the courſe of his inquiries, that I 
was very well acquainted with every part of his 
tranſactions with the Captain, that could poſſibly 
come to my knowledge through his means. 

He then told me, that it was morally impoſſi- 
ble I ſhould know more than one part of the 
ſtory. I will therefore tell you,“ added he, 

4 the proceedings of that unhappy woman with 
„ regard to me. It is with ſhame that I am 
« going to confeſs my guilt : but as it will ſerve 
* to wipe a greater ſtain of infamy away, I 
« ought to do it for my own ſake. When ! ſay, 
& that I owe more to the kindneſs of Captain 
| «© Smith, 
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« Smith, than any other perſon in the world, I 
« ſcarcely do him juſtice. By acknowledging 
« my obligations tô him, I only aggravate my 
« own crime, He ſaved my life twice. He has. 
« been a father to me. When I firſt became 
© acquainted with him at the camp, a mutual 
e liking ſoon created an intimacy. We were 
« always together. When we returned to win- 
e ter quarters, his houſe. was mine: the moſt 
perfect amity ſubſiſted between us. His wife 
« was truly amiable : ſhe was of a diſpoſition the 
«© moſt tender and compaſſionate, and had a 
1 ſoftneſs in her manner and voice, that was be- 
« witching, I found my ſprightlineſs and levity, 
© as I was then a very young man, rendered me 


e agreeable to the whole family: and to nobody 


© more, than to her. I wiſhed to pleaſe: it was 
& all the return I could make for the favours 
c that were conferred upon me. I unfortunately. 
© ſucceeded too well. The friend of Captain 
“Smith, was unhappily the favourite of his wife. 
& I wiſh you to believe me. ſincere, when I 
* aſſure you, that, of all other women in the 
„ world, the wife of the man to whom I was ſo 
“ much indebted, and the wife of whom he was 
% fo remarkably fond, that he ſeemed to build 
& all his happineſs upon her, was the laſt woman 


„ whom I would attempt to ſeduce. . Yet my 


“ partiality for my friend, could not prevent my 
* ſeeing his wife's guilty attachment to me. A 
„ thouſand little circumſtances told me a ſecret, 
„% that I wiſh had never been revealed. I abſent- 
* ed myſelf from the houſe : it created jealouſy 
* and uneaſineſs, and I was obliged to continue 
my viſits as uſual, I obſerved an accuſation in 
* her,eyes, and avoided looking at them. I was 
f a 4 . * in 
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© in a diſagreeable ſtate of dreadful anxiety, 
* when an account was received, that the Indians 
intended paying us a viſit. . I was not diſpleaſ- 
« ed at the news. We met our enemies by ſur- 
ce prize, In the engagement, my deſire of ſig- 
nalizing myſelf carried me rather too far; 
and I fell, oppreſſed by wounds: the Captain 
* here again ſaved me from deſtruction. With 
% a tenderneſs, truly parental, he ordered me to 
“% he carried to his own houſe, as he ſuppoſed 1 


e ſhould not have proper attendance elſewhere. 


“ Little did he know then, that he was harbour- 
* ing a ſnake in his boſom, that would ſting him 
« to death. I was ſenſeleſs when I was brought 
in, and how long I continued fo, I know not: 


& but the firſt object I beheld was Mrs. Smith, 


« ſitting on my bedfide, weeping, in all the agony 
* of affliction.“ 3 N 

«© Oh heaven! Mrs. Smith, where am IT? or 
ce why do you cry? a 

« 'Theſe were my firſt accents.” 
„ How can 1 avoid weeping,” cried ſhe, to 
4 ſee you reduced to this deplorable and dangerous 
* fituation? You are with me, in my houſe, 
„ where the beſt care {hall be taken of you. 
& You ſhall be treated in the tendereſt manner. 
„ Oh, Loddon, it breaks my heart to fee you 
& thus!” | | 
*I took her hand and preſſed it to my lips.” 

«You are all goodneſs, madam !” 
Do not diſturb yourſelf : the ſurgeon order- 
&* ed you ſhould be kept quiet: I only watched 
& your opening your eyes, to ſee you reſtored to 
& life again: make yourſelf eaſy, and Keep your- 
6 ſelf compoſed.” 


— 


— 
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ce She left me, and I foreſaw the conſequences 


« of this fatal affair, I could not avoid her now, 


* as I had heretofore done. I was confired to 
« a bed of ſickneſs; and, by that means, was 
« only put into a ſituation that helped to ruin 
© me. In me, honour, gratitude, and friend- 
* ſhip, were to be extinguiſhed ; and miſery and 
&« deſtruction awaited my benefactor. I formed 
« the moſt prudent reſolutions, which I intend- 
« ed and promiſed to adhere to moſt inviolably. 
In a ſhort time after, the Captain returned. 

«© was better: but ſtill very weak. The ten- 


4 derneſs that he expreſſed, the care he took to 


« amule and reſtore me to my health, only ſhew- 
t ed the foulneſs of my crime, ſhould I be weak 
« enough to yield to temptation. But I could 
« not reveal my ſituation to him, and had not 
© power to fly from it. While I was confined 
« to my bed, in her huſband's abſence, Mrs. 
« Smith was always with me: her tenderneſs, 
&« her concern, and the anxiety ſhe expreſſed, 
fully evinced the cauſe, I too plainly perceiv- 
„ ed what ſhe intended. Too feeble to accom- 
“ pany the men to the camp, I was therefore 
& left behind in Mrs. Smith's care: it is in vain 
cc to tell you ſtep by ſtep the progreſs of my 
« guilt; and the methods ſhe took to make 
«© me forget every thing that ought to be re- 
e ſpeable and honourable. Let it ſuffice to ſay, 
te that we indulged ourſelves in infamy; and, in 
„ the Lethean cup of crimmal pleaſure, we 
« drowned reflection for ſome time: it could not 
“e laſt long. I wrote over to England, and had 
leave to change into another regiment ; and, 
in the abſence. of my friend, I robbed him of 
* his wife. You ſeem to be acquainted with 
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every thing that happened afterwards, to the 


duel at Bologna. He drew me, it is true, to 


thei field where we fought, without my even 
ſuſpecting his deſign, or knowing the perſon 
whom I followed. T would, have avoided 
fighting him, if I could. Conſcious that 1 
had injured him too much to be ever forgiven, 
I could not think of arming myſelf againſt his 
life. I bore much reproach from him, before 
I even thought of ſtanding in my own defence. 
His was the fortune of the day : nor do I con- 
demn him, although I know he is the occaſion 
of my dragging about this wretched exiſtence. 
He was right in what he did; and only aven- 
ged himſelf on the perſon who had wronged 
him. It is what I would have done myſelf: 
but he knows not what temptations I with- 
ſtood, what a combat I had with myſelf, ere | 
failed in my duty as a friend, or forgot my 
gratitude to him. He left me on the field; 
but meeting aſſiſtance very luckily, he ſent a 
1 to me. He was a man of ſkill; and 
had 1 not fallen into the hands of ſuch a perſon, 
I ſhould have died. My conflict with death 
was a very long one. At length, heaven ſpar- 
ed my life, and gave me an opportunity to ſee 
and repent of my follies Mrs Smith, who 
attended me with great care and tenderneſs 
during my cure, I determined to provide for. 
She was exceſſively enraged againſt her huſ- 
band, when ſhe came to learn, that it was from 
his arm I had received my hurt. She re- 
proached, and imprecated the vengeance of 
heaven on him. I was in a very fair way of 
recovery, before ever I informed her how 1 
came in that condition.“ 13 2 

1 When 


— 


* 
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When I had liſtened to her tranſports of rage, 
I told her very coolly, “ that I conſidered Mr. 


„ Smith as a man of ſpirit, and that he had 


« aQted as he ought. That I had wronged and 
« injured him, and deſerved the treatment I had 
«met with. That he had uſed me with more 
1 honeſty and generoſity than I had ſhewn to 


« him. If he had ſerved me as I merited, con- 


tinued I, he would have come behind me, and 
1 ſtabbed me. I ſhould: have ex erienced the 
« ſame treachery from him that T exerciſed to- 
% wards him. I have done him foul injuſtice : 

and every hour we live together, I add to it. 
„Heaven, in the hours of pain and torment, the 
« puniſhment of my crimes, inſpired me with 
« a-proper abhorrence of myſelf, I have rumed 
* and undone that worthy man's peace for ever: 

% and will now endeavour to make ſome atone- 
© ment for it. Your return to England will be 


c attended with very mortifying circumſtances to 


“ you: I would therefore adviſe you to remain 
* where you are,—After this hour, we never 
* cohabit together again. I would therefore re- 


% commend it to you to chooſe. ſome convent 


* here, that you may retire from the world, 
« and lament, as well the crimes you have com- 
* mitted yourſelf, as thoſe you have made me 
commit. If you do fo, care ſhall be taken to 
* ſettle a proper penſion on you: if not, you 
«* muſt abide the conſequences,” | 

Her prayers, entreaties, and ſupplications, 
* had no effect on me. I was reſolute; and ſhe 


y ſaw me preparing to leave Bologna, belare the 


« came to any determination. At laſt, ſhe 


© thought better to embrace the propoſal I made 


8 * and, before I left Italy, ſaw her fixed, I 
oy ſuppoſe, 


—_— — — — 2 — 


4 ſuppoſe, for life. I went to Spa, and Aix la 
4 Chapelle. I have been at. Montpellier and 
« Nice; and have tried every place that is re- 

« ported ſalutary, or famous for the purity of the 
6“ air, without finding much relief. I am now 
« adviſed to try my native climate, and ſhall 
« ſoon go to En gland. I am glad to hear Mr. 
« Smith till N ; and have no doubt, but he 
“ will be pleaſed to know that he has not my 
& death to anſwer for, and that his wife has re- 
5 tired from the world.” 

J believe he would,” aid I; © and ſhall 
« make it my buſineſs to acquaint him of it: 
* convinced that I ſhall lighten the load that 1 is on 
* his mind concerning you.“ 

I took the occaſion of beginning a correſpon- 
dence with Mr. Smith; and thought that a dif- 
covery of this nature might induce him to write 
to me; and, by that means, that I ſhould draw 
him from his unnatural ſolitude. He did return 
me an anſwer, in which he acknowledged him- 
ſelf much obliged to me for the trouble that I had 
taken; that it had given him great relief: but 


did not fa 77 whether he intended to change his 
if 


manner 0 


ving, or not. 
It will be impoſſible for me, dear Simpſon, to 
give the particulars of my tour through France 


and N I led a life of gallantry; and had 


always 


ufficient encouragement from the women, 
to make me paſs my time very agreeably, But 
do not imagine that it was amongſt thoſe who are 
ſo eaſily come at, that I ſpent my ſofter hours. 
Abroad and at home, *tis all the fame, Nature 
is uniform; and her productions are alike, There 
is a love of pleaſure" grafted in every woman's 
heart: as it is a luxuriant foil, it ſpreads its 
branches 
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body at laſt, 
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branches apace, and gets poſſeſſion of the whole 

. Nature is my peculiar ſtudy: and 
women are my favourite books. Perhaps you 


will tell me, that J have thrown away my time. 


I do not think ſo: for I have acquired a know- 
ledge of the ſex, that muſt be the ſource of my 
future happineſs or miſery. I obſerve, that, let 
the conduct of the huſband be what it may, the 
behaviour of the wife is always the ſame. In 
France, when women are married, they imme- 
diately entertain a long ſuite of gallants: the huſ- 
band ſees and knows what is going forward: he 
cannot help himſelf : and all he has to do is, to 
enliſt himſelf in the ſervice of ſome other woman, 
In many parts of Italy, every woman has her 
ciciſbeo. No one can preſume to imagine, that 
a handſome young fellow, who is admitted at 
all hours and all ſeaſons to his miſtreſs's cloſet, 


can have any other deſigns than his friend's good 


and honour at heart. The huſband is ciciſbeo to 
ſome other lady: and thus the grand trade of 
gallantry is carried on. Here, the women are at 
liberty to follow the unconſtrained inclinations of 
their hearts. In Spain and Portugal, the jealous 
and ſuſpicious huſband locks up his wife, and is 
ſecure ; if ſhe eſcapes but an hour from him, he 
is ſure of what follows. Eternal reſtraint heigh- 
tens deſire, and baniſhes reſerve. A gallant is 
ſeldom made unhappy by a refuſal. It is this 
knowledge of the ſex, that makes me ſo cautious 
of truſting them, It may be productive of much 
good, or much miſery, to me. Hence it was 
that I told you, I might have imbibed wrong 
principles, and drawn falſe concluſions.— Who 
js the moſt virtuous woman breathing ?—She, 
* whom conſtitution hath made the moſt volup- 

* tuous, 


© tuous, and reaſon the coldeſt of all women.” 
This is the opinion of a celebrated author,— 
There may be ſuch women, but I never met one 
of them yet; and when J do meet them, how 
fhall I find it out? There is but one method left 
for me; that is, to make a trial of that virtue, 
Congreve very truly.and wittily ſays, 


He alone won't betray, in whom none will confide: 
And the nymph may be chaſte, that has never 
| been try'd. 


Tt is that trial T want to make. But Jon't 
miſtake me : it muſt be the conſequence of the 
ſtrongeſt affection, when I do it. When I think 
I meet a woman worthy of my love, then I make 
that trial of her virtue that will, if ſhe keeps the 
field, prove her deſerving of me. To her I ſhall 
devote the reſt” of my days, and paſs my life in 
ſecurity and felicity, Upon no other account 
would I take the trouble : but I would not take 
it, even then, if not perfectly well aſſured, that 
ſhe loved me as well as I did her. There i is no 
merit in reſiſting what we do not like: the diffi- 
culty is, in not ſubmitting to the impulſe of out 
paſſions. To try whether ſhe can withſtand the 
temptation of a beloved object, is an attempt 
that I ſhould defire to make with the woman 
who is to be my wife. I would only employ the 
*arts of ſeduction: I would make no promiſes, 
and would conſequently break none : ſhe ſhould 
not have the pretence of yielding to me through 
her reliance on my promiſes: let paſſion and in- 
clination have fair play. I would never attempt 
to uſe a force and violence that muſt ſhock the 
fair, and is contrary to the very eſſence of love. 
Beauty, 


* 
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Beauty, by conſtraint poſſeſſing, 
You enjoy but half the bleſſing, : 
Lifeleſs charms without the heart. 


This then, ' my friend, is my life, my opinion; 
and my deſign, It is from hence that you have 
heard me treat the fair ſex with ſuch levity; and 
talk of them, as you call it, ſo diſreſpectfully. 
Tell me, if I have not a ſufficient cauſe. But 
do you, if you can, alter my notions, and ſub- 
vert my opinions. I am ever ready to hear the 
voice of reaſon, and am ſtill open to conviction, 
After thus, as I have honeſtly related to you, 
having paſſed my life without being affected by 
a ſincere paſhon, I am now ſo thoroughly charm- 
ed by the innocent beauty of the dear Harriet, 
that I could almoſt find in my heart to marry her 
to-morrow, were my ſcruples and ſuſpicions pro- 
perly removed. There is an openneſs in her 
countenance, and an ingenuouſne's in her manner, 
that half perſuades me ſhe is the woman J have 
been looking for. But—< Frailty, thy name is 
«© woman.” Give me thy advice, Simpſon. 1 
open my heart to your view. Serve me as the 
Turks ſay the angel Gabriel did Mahomet: who 
took his heart from his breaſt, and wipirg 
the black ſpot away which is on every man's heart, 
put it in its place again. Treat me thus: for, 
he ſhould have no ſpot on his heart, who is wor- 


thy to be the huſband of Harriet Nicolls, and thy 
friend: which, believe me, I truly am. 


CHARLES HoRx ro. 
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LETTER XVII. 


To ChARLEs HorToxN, Eſq: . 


" RECEIVED your packet — and, at laſt, have 


attained the end of it. I confeſs it took me 
up ſome time; and I was: frequently in doubt, 


after I had once laid it. down, whether ever 1 


ſhould: reſume it to finiſh it: but my regard for 
youf intereſt, not ſo much as my curioſity, urged 
me to learn what were the concluſions you could 
poſſibly draw for a ſeries of actions like yours: 


and. I find you are like a man in a jaundice, to 


whole eye every object appears yellow, becauſe 
it is through a medium of that colour he ſees them. 
You are wrong in the poſition which you eftabliſh 
as the foundation of that pretty ſuperſtructure 
you endeavour to raiſe upon it, You ſay nature 
is uniform: ay the ſame. I deny that it is 
ſo in the human ſpecies, whatever fixed laws ſhe 
may have for the vegetable ſyſtem, or the brute 
creation. Our faces are not more different than 
our minds; as in our external appearances are 
many deformities, and ſome are more remarkably 
deformed than others ; ſo are there many whoſe 
ſouls are ſo warped from the love of virtue, that, 


could we ſee them perſonified, we ſhould find 


them more crooked and ſhapeleſs than thoſe ob- 
jets, whom we never meet without pitying them. 
If nature was uniform, there would be no diſtinc- 
tion between virtue and vice: we ſhould have no 
ſuch thing as handſome or ordinary people : we 


ſhould be like the Chineſe, whoſe faces are all 


alike ; 


* 
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alike; and our paſſions and inclinations would be 
all the fame. You have ſtudied nature very par- 
tially, my friend; and atnong the many volumes 
ſhe unfolds to the eye, Fam afraid you have pick- 
ed out the worſt, and moſt uſeleſs. I do not 
doubt, but the tories that you have related to 
me are facts, and the characters of the heroines 
of them wilt not ſerve to recommend their per- 
ſons: but, ſure, it would be preſumptuous to 
ſay, that all women are equally vicious: there is 
not even a probability that it ſhould be fo. Becauſe 
you have eaten tainted meat once dr twice in your 
life, muſt it neceſſarily folow, that all the meat 
which you ſee is ſtinking and purrid ? You have 
the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe the contrary. 12 
one inſtance you have ated praiſe-worthily ; in 
our behaviour to that miſtaken girl, who was 
induced to believe you were fond of her, becauſe 
you endeavoured to make her think ſo—” It be- 
* longs only to ſuch as have a great propenſity 
{© to vice, to practiſe great virtues. -I am very 
glad, for your ſake, that you had ſufficient reſo- 
Jution.to practiſe the virtue of forbearance upon 
that occaſion; and honeſty enough, not to take 
from her that peace of mind, you could-never 
have reſtored her. With ſtronger paſſions than 
men, with leſs fortitude and underſtanding to re- 
fiſt them, and more liable to temptation, which 
is ſeldom or never wanting, is it. ſo extraordinary 
that women often fall into the pit that is dug for 
them? yet, it is my opinion, that they behave 
themſelves much better than we ſhould do in, ſi- 
milar circumſtances.—“ The want of under- 
* ſtanding in moſt women, is entirely owing to 
te their want of education :”? and to the want of 
at, I may add, is owing their. ignorance of be 
mora 
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moral duties, and the importance of them. A 
' virtuous and a good education is the foundation of 
the happineſs of a woman's life: it points out to 
her the road ſhe ſhould follow); it teaches her to 
diſtinguiſh between good and evil; and gives her 
a power of making a proper choice: it ſhews her 
the neceſſity of adhering to the laws which vir- 
tue has preſcribed for her; and from the uſeſul- 
neſs and propriety of them, ſhe is enticed. to fol- 
low them. There are fome hearts ſo depraved, I 
muſt acknowledge, that they will not be*confined 
within ſuch bounds; but, like deer, who break 
out ſrom a park, when they once paſs the pale, 
their ruin is inevitable. Nor is the depravity of 
the preſent age much to be wondered at: I am ra- 
ther ſurprized it is no worſe. 


* Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


The impreſſion we receive from books is never 
to- be eradicated. Our yonth, of both fexes, 
are much given to read thoſe works of fancy 
which they call Novels: they had their origin 
from Eſop's Fables; which, though they oy 
diſcover the ſentiments of beaſts, as it is ſuppoſed, 
conceal and contain ſome excellent morals, This 
was cheating people into wiſdom. The Saviour 
of mankind did not difdain to teach his diſciples, 
and his anditors, by parables. A Novel, Which 
ſhould be but a continued: allegory, inculcating 
ſome good leſſon, ſome moral truth, would 
be a proper and a rational entertainment for young 


The race of man, preſumptuous enough tv dere every 
thing, ruſhes on through forbidden wickednels. | 


people, 


very meritorious works. But will you believe 


work Sentimental, ſeems to be a very proper and 


and minds by the moſt voluptuous and ſhocking 
deſcriptions: who opens the road to infamy, and 


may interfere with the purfuit of vicious pleaſure, 
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people. Such have been written, and they are 


me, when I tell you, that there have lately ap- 
peared ſome works of this kind that diſhonour 
human nature, and diſgrace the ſociety where 
they are ſuffered to be read? I met with one of 
them the other day. The author, who calls his 


induſtrious agent of the enemy of mankind : his 
ſentiments, if any he has, are fo finely drawn out, 
that they break at laſt; he may be called, the 
Spinner of Sentiments. But you, what would 
even you ſay to a man, who ſhould openly avow, 
that he thinks adultery no crime, and at the fame 
time ſhould attempt to perſuade his readers to 
think ſo too? What would be your opinion of 
the man, who, inſtead of adding to the natural 
deformity of vice, dreſſes her out in the moſt 
alluring garb, and tempts the paſſengers to her 
arms: who, in the public ſtreets, ſtands pimp to 
iniquity ; who takes away the barriers from fe- 
male honour, pride and modeſty : the firſt he 
deſtroys, by ſhewing that it is inconſiſtent with 
pleaſure; the latter, by corrupting the hearts 


makes plain the way to deſtruction: who laughs 
at the moſt ſolemn of all engagements, the mar- 
riage vow ; the plighted faith of two virtuous 
hearts at the altar, is but matter of ridicule to 
him, who teaches us to flight every duty that 


and that the gratification of the groſſeſt and moſt 
ſenſual appetites, is but the call of nature, which 
muſt be obeyed : who defires to take away the 
thorn of remorſe, which is hidden under the _ 
0 
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of criminal pleaſure, and which pierces you after 
it is gathered: who addreſſes his works to the 
glowing imaginations of the young and-ignorant : 
who ſeduces the heart, by miſleading the judg- 

ment, and vitiating the underſtanding. There is 

ſuch a man But this is only a private miſchief. 

If I look upon him in a political light, he is an 

enemy to ſociety. The depravity of our natures, 
our proneneſs to evil, renders it neceſſary that 

there ſhould be certain rules and laws eſtabliſhed: 
for the good government of ſociety. 

The man who teaches, and puts us in a way 

to eſcape the penalties which thoſe laws would 
inflict upon us for the breach of them, ſhews us 

how inefficacious human reſtrictions are, to bind 

wicked and corrupted ſpirits : he deftroys our. 
manners, and we deſpiſe the laws. ; 


* Quid leges ſme moribus 
Vane proficiunt ? 


Human are founded upon divine laws: by 
overturning the former, you undermine the latter. 
The conſequence will be, that if this author 
continues to indulge the world with his. labours, 
we ſhall ſoon be releaſed from that fooliſh and 
abſurd reverence which we pay to the virtuous, 
cuſtoms or regulations of our anceſtors: he will 
baniſh that deluſive mift that clouded and obſcur- 
ce ed our ſenſes, and reſtore us to what he calls the 
day of reaſon and truth. Then take care, ye 
fair ones, the muzzle will be-taken from reſtraint ;: 


* Of what efficacy are empty laws, without morals to enforce. 
them? | abs | | 


and 


1 
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in others: Whatever his religious opinions might 


a ſingle woman's indulging a criminal paſſion, 
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and your perſons will be free as the author's noti- 
ons. The bands of ſociety are diſſolved: you 
have no where to fly to. for relief, But to the 
hand of brutal power; and that is turned againſt 
you. One great ſervice he will do the young 
people of this generation: he will give them a 
good idea of intrigue; teach them not to mils 
proper opportunities; ſhew what encouragement 
4s ſufficient from a woman, and what tokens of 
love from a man: in ſhort, I never knew ſuch a 
thorough-paced and complete pander. Perhaps 
it is becauſe the author deglares himſelf to be a 
foreigner, that his works are encouraged. I hope 
he is ſo.—In that caſe, I ſhall return my thanks 
to heaven, that this country has not. produced 
ſo degenerate a ſon, who employs his time and 
talents in vitiating and corrupting the hearts and 
morals of his brethren and ſiſters. Tn offering my 
ſentiments and opinion upon the evil tendency of 
this man's publications, the example and autho- 
rity of Rouſſeau has been oppoſed to them, in 
the favourite novel of Eloiſa: but I apprehend 
they miſunderſtand the author, who was a man of 
ſenſe and a philoſopher ; who was neither a liber- 
tine himſelf, nor did he encourage looſe notions 


be, he always paid great reſpett to moral virtue 
and ſhews the beauty of it through every part of 
his work, Rouſſeau ſaw, with concern, that the 
married women abroad, who, while they were 
maidens, had a due and proper attention to their 
honour ;, as faon as they gat huſbands, uſed to 
entertain and encourage gallauts. He judged, 
very properly, that of the two evils, leſs miſchief 
could happen to the community in general from 


than 
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than one who is married. With this deſign he 
wrote. He ſhews, that though Eloiſa, from the 
violence of her love, ſuffered her favourite to 
proceed to too great lengths; yet, when her 
father had given her an huſband, ſhe made her 
inclination ſubſervient to her duty: that ſhe filled 
the offices of wife and mother with tenderneſs 
and affection; and though, at firſt, ſhe did not 
love the man who was poſſeſſed of her hand, yet 


had entered into, ſtifled every unlawful deſire ſhe 
might have otherwiſe formed. By this conduct, 
ſhe preſerved her huſband's honour and domeſtic 
peace; was deſerving of his regard, and became 
the worthy miſtre's of an happy family, and a 
chaſte and virtuous wife. "This was her conduct 
after mariiage. He would have the character of 
the woman, who encourages lovers after marriage, 
Put in oppoſition to this: and ſhe is directly the 
contrary. Every tie of mutual regard is broken 
through : nothing but diſtruſt and hatred ſucceed. 
No man will regard children, whom he does not 
believe to be his own: the confidence he ſhould 
have in his wife, and the fondneſs he would natu- 
rally feel for his infants, are not to be met with: 
the beſtows diſgrace on her huſband, and brings 
infamy on herſelf, It was to the ſcandalous 
cuſtoms that prevail on the continent, that 
Rouſſeau intended to give a check: how far he 
ſucceeded, your own account, of your adven- 
tures, will enable you to determine. I once more 
repeat, that I am not ſurprized at the depravity 
of the people in this age: and I wonder we do 
not hear, if pofſible, of more breaches of the 

| | | matrimonial 


the reſpect ſhe had for the ſacred engagements ſhe _ 
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matrimonial contract, when it is ſo beſet, and 
rendered deſpicable on all ſides. This may be, 
in part, the cauſe of the abſurd opinions you have 
embraced; and your continuance in them will 
moſt provably occaſion you much unhappinels. 
Prejudice runs away with you. In the life of the 
worthy clergyman, you found all that domeſtic 
happineſs which charmed you ſo much, that you 
could not help ſecretly wiſhing to enjoy it your- 
ſelf.” Ignorant of thoſe paths of wickedneſs and 
debauchery that you trod in, he was aſſured of 
the fidelity of his wife. You, who have been 
acquainted with the worſe part of the ſex, cannot 
have courage to repoſe your honour in that of 
your wife; nor have you that honeſt confidence 
which is the companion of virtue. Juba wiſhes 
to live in ignorance of the world, if, by the ac- 
quiſition of the knowledge of it, he ſhould be- 
come a villain, You, if you want to be happy, 
ſhould wiſh that you had not known ſo much of 
the bad part of the world. You cannot waſh 
away the remembrance of thoſe ſcenes you have 
been ſo principal an actor in; and, leſt the ſame 
ſhould happen to you, are eternally miſerable, 
This js one conſequence of indulging the paſſions: 
and a young man, by leading too free a life, only 
lays in a ſtock of ſuſpicion, that renders him un- 
happy all the reſt of his days. I heartily wiſh 
you could wean yourſelf from thoſe falſe opinions, 
and erroneous poſitions, you have fo long che- 
riſhed, and laid down as the rules of your con- 
quct, to follow the ſteps of that good man ; whoſe 
felicity, by your own account, you both envied 
and admired. But what will be the reſult of the 
intended trial you deſign to make of the virtue of 
the woman that is to be your wife? What oe 
| 1 
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will it anſwer? If you love her truly, you can- 
not think ſo unworthily of her, as to imagine you 
can ſeduce her. But you ſay, that is not your 
intention. If you ſhould find her inclinabſe to 
liſten to you, in conſequence of the paſſion you 


hope to inſpire her with, and ſhe treats you kind- 


ly, you will ungenerouſiy deſpiſe her, becauſe ſhe 
loves you better than you deſerve, If ſhe refuſes 
to liſten to your ſolicitation, you will be no wiſer 
than you are at preſent, And can you think, 
after attempting her chaſtity, ſhe will ever marry 
- yon ? I ſhould deſpiſe her if ſhe did. You ate 


like that fooliſh man, who, not ſatisfied with. 


ſeeing the reflection of himſelf in a mirror, 
broke it, to know what was behind it. The ſex 
are weak enough, and ſufficiently liable to errors, 
without being obliged to reſiſt the moſt powerful 

temptations. You know not, Horton, the fide- 
lity of a woman, of a virtuous woman, I have 
known it, and therefore I can ſpeak from experi- 
ence, I will ſoon fit down, and write you an 
account of myſelf, I will give you an hiſtory that 
ſhall ſurprize you. In the mean time, drop thoſe 
ſchemes which you are erecting, equally againſt 
this girl's peace, and your own, And, to tell 
you the truth, I do not think I ſhould be guilty 
of a breach of friendſhip, if I revealed your de- 
ſign to her. I cannot but acknowledge, that [ 
admire your moderation, How vaſtly kind it is, 
to abſtain from uſing violence ! I fancy the wretch 
that you were about to murder, would be more 
; obliged to you to cut his throat at once, than to 
keep him dying a month. The coup de grace is 
the moſt welcome ſtroke to a criminal extended 
on the wheel. Read this letter ſeveral times, and 
you will find I am, Your friend, 


Edward SIMPSON. 
L E T- 
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rr 
To Miſs WEBSTER. 


AM much afraid, Lucy, that your intelli- 

gence is come too late, If you deſigned it 
to guard me againſt the attractions of Mr. Hor- 
ton, it certainly is. If you defign to put your 
brother's character, ſo well known, and gene- 
rally admired, in oppoſition to his, you will not 
ſucceed, —But; Lucy, is it not an extraordinary 
thing, that one cannot be ſeen by theſe men, 
but they muſt begin to wiſh for one? I will 
be ſworn, Lucy, I had no more notion of having 
your brother for a Philander, than I had of be- 


ing queen of England. And fo you tell me, my 


ſwain is a rake. I have heard much of that 
kind of animals, but I never ſaw one. How- 
ever, if Mr. Horton is a rake, he is a very civil 
ſober one. I imagined, by what I had heard 
of them, that they were like the pictures we 
have of. the devil, with a long tail, ſawcer eyes, 
large horns, and cloven feet ; by which ſign be- 
ing thoroughly known, they ſerved as a ff gnal to 


all honeſt and virtuous maidens to keep away 


from them. I have been conſidering Mr. Hor- 
ton very attentively, but cannot, for the life of 
me, ſee any thing like it about him. On the 
contrary, I ſee a gentecl perſon, an. handſome 
face, a polite and eaſy addreſs, a conſtant and 
engaging attention to me, and an agreeable 
ſprightlineſs. *Tis true, at ſome times I catch 
him ſighing ; and when he looks at me, his eyes 
aſſume a ſoftneſs and tenderneſs that are very 

Vor. J. H pleaſing ; 
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pleaſing ; but they ſpeak a language that is very 
eaſily to be underſtood, though I am determined 
that it ſhall not be intelligible to me. If theſe 
are the ſigns of a rake and a libertine, I believe 
that Mr. Horton is an abominable one. I won- 
der all men are not rakes, if it makes them ſo 
agreeable; but, Lucy, is it not a matter of 
pride (a circumſtance that adds greatly to one's 
Honour) to have one.of theſe rakes in ones chains ? 
Does it not ſignify that one has a ſuperiority of 
charms ?——But then, to fix him ones own; 
what a triumph !—Is it not worth running the 
riſque of a battle for: I am going on rather 
too far. I fancy that I ſhould be a loſer by the 
conteſt, and had much better decline it. He is 
a dangerous enemy to cope with, —eſpecially 
when he is armed with humility ; and all the 
weapons he uſes are ſighs and ſupplications. 1 
have been very -much upon my guard lately, 
and have kept cloſe to Mrs. Allen. He has had 
no opportunity to talk to me, except in her 
company. His eyes accufe me frequently, but 1 
do not mind that. I endeavour to recover my 
ſpirits as much as pofſible, The firſt appearance 
-of this terrible man almoſt frightened me out of 
them. I uſed to be merry and chearful before he 
came to Elwood, and know no reaſon why 1 
ſhould not be ſo now. I fee Mr. Horton thought- 
ful very frequently, and wiſh to know what he is 
thinking about. I am not at all angry with 
you, my dear Lucy: I apply to you for advice. 
You ſhould give it to me: you are better ac- 
quainted with the world than I am ; have been 
in London, and have known more people than 1 
have done; therefore, your giving me your ad- 
vice is doing me a favour. When I refuſe to 2 
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low it, then you ſhall forbear giving it to me: 
for it is the beſt compliment 1 can pay to your 
opinion, to comply with what you direct me to 
do. But notwithſtanding all I may have faid 
here in jeſt concerning Mr. Horton, the deſcrip- 
tion you have given me of him terrifies—and 
that of your brother affects me. What can 
I, what ſhallI do? You know, Lucy, I have 
told you every thing, and have opened the ſtate 
of my heart to you. I cannot help looking upon 
Mr. Horton with the eye of partiality; and, 
from every thing I have ſeen of him, he is de- 
ſerving of it. 1 could wiſh that your brother had 


fixed his affections on a more worthy object; 


one who could have returned his paſſion, It 
might be better for me if I could controul my 
inclinations ; but that is impoſſible, I am in- 


dulging a vain hope, and am following a deluſive 


light, that will lead me, I fear, to deſtruction. 
Extend your ſaving arm, Lucy; tell me how I 
ſhall demean myſelt: on thy advice and counſel I 
will depend for ſafety. Can you extricate me 
from thoſe ſnares I am entangled in? I doubt 
your power, and my ſtruggling only binds me 
the faſter, Farewel, Lucy. Pity your unhappy 
friend, | 

HaRrRIET NICOLLS. 
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LETTER XX. 


To the SAME. 


FANCY, Lucy, you will delay your coun- 
ſel, till there will be no neceſſity for it. A 
imall time will make ſuch an alteration in affairs, 
that I don't know what may be the conſequence. 
Who can always reſiſt the continual aſſiduities 
and ſolicitations of an amiable young man ?—Is 
it poſſible to be on ones guard every moment, — 
eſpecially when the heart takes part with the 
perſon who implores your kindneſs ?—I told you, 
that Mr. Horton had ſeemed to be uneaſy, and 
was rather difpleaſed, at my continuing fo con- 
ſtantly with Mrs. Allen: he wore a diſcontent 
and chagrin on his countenance, that was very 
perceptible. If 1 had endeavoured to gueſs at 
the cauſe, J might have gone very near it, I be- 
lieve ; however, I did not attempt it. He gave 
out, as an excuſe for his being dull and low- 
ſpirited, that he had a violent head-ach ; but 
propoſed going to take a ride in the afternoon,— 
He accordingly went. I made myſelf ſecure of 
his abſence. I will indulge myſelf,” ſaid I, 
“ with a ſolitary walk.—I will put on my hat, 
& and go down to the Hermitage.“ It was one 
of the pleaſanteſt evenings we had experienced 
for a long time, I own to you, Lucy, though 
Autumn comes with Winter in its train, that it 
is more ple:ſing to me than the heat and glare of 
Summer, or the ſhewy bloſſoms of Spring. 
3 
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The air had that delightful temperature, which 
gives ſatisfaction to the ſenſe. The fun was on 
the decline, and faintly caſt his beams on the 
trees, already diverſified with variety-of different 
ſhaded leaves, and heightened the colour of all. 
| aſſure you, I wiſhed for you to unboſom my- 
ſelf to, I conſidered how much I ſhould profit 
by your counſel and aſſiſtance. Though Mrs. 
Allen cannot know my thoughts, I act very often 
as if ſhe could, and feel myſelf conſtrained by 
her preſence, I was then alone, and had the 
liberty of thinking as I pleaſed. Is it neceſſary 
to inform you what was the ſubject of my cogi- 
tations? They were ſuch as you will blame me 
for; but I cannot help being very ſenſible of Mr. 
Horton's perfections. I ſauntered along, deep in 
the midit of a thouſand ſchemes, equally fooliſh 
and impracticable, and found myſelf at the Her- 
mitage, before I was aware of it. I never re- 
collect to have ſeen the vale which it overlooks 
appear ſo beautifully romantic, as it did at that 
moment, You will tell me, that my head is 
turned, My imagination very often repreſents 
things to me in a light, that, I believe, they ap- 
pear in to nobody elſe. It may often add to my 
unhappineſs ; but it alſo very frequently increaſes 
my pleaſure. I may thank Sir Thomas's library 
for this turn my thoughts have taken. You 
have ſaid, that I read too much; and I may be 
induced by-and-by to believe you: but I have 
nothing elſe to amuſe myſelf with, T intended 
to indulge myſelf a little longer with the view of 
the oppoſite hill, where ſo many rural beauties 
ſpread themſelves to the ſight Woods riſing 
over woods, reflected in the gentle ſtream that 
glides at the feet of them A farm-houſe, the 
| H 3 | ſeat 
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ſeat of ignorance and content, with the rieks of 
the newly brought-home harveſt, happily varie- 
| gated the ſcene | I could not help wiſhing 
myſelf fixed with the man I love in ſuch a peace- 
ful retirement. I turned about to go into the 
hovel and reſt mylelf, and give a looſe to the 
ideal pleaſures that might ariſe from .the conſe- 
quence of that wiſh being gratified. I ſaw a 
paper lying on the floor. I took it up. It had 
not the appearance of being a letter, nor was it 
ſealed.. I thought J had the privilege of open- 
ing it. I did fo, and found it was ſome of Mr. 
Horton's writing, —lIt was the following ſonnet ; 


| | The bird who loves the ſilent night, 
94 And ſhuns the blaze of day, 
To ſome lone covert wings his flight, 
And warbles from the ſpray ; 
While, thro? the wide-reſounding grove, 
He tells a tale of ſlighted love. 


From human converſe thus I fly, 
To ſolitude, forlorn, 

And, far from ev'ry curious eye, 
My hapleſs lot I mourn ; 

Condemn'd by cruel fate to prove 

'The woes that wait on hopeleſs love. 


1 The burſting ſigh, the artleſs tale, 
3 The agonizing tear, 
Nor heart juſt broken, can avail 
To vin her pitying ear. 
How ſhall I her compaſſion move, 
To caſe my pain, and meet my love? 


With 
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With all my pow'r I ſtrive, in vain, 
To chaſe her from my mind; 
I fee her,—and I hug my chain, 
To miſery reſign'd ; | 
And wretched thro? the plains I rove, 
The victim of ſucceſsleſs love. 


You are too well acquainted with my fondneſs 
for poetry, not to ſuppoſe that I was extremely 
well pleaſed with this petit morceau. Do not 
think that I anſwer Hudibras's deſcription : 


She, who by poetry is won, 
Is like a deſk to write upon. 


That alone would not win me; but J confeſs 
that I think it an addition to every other accom- 
pliſhment. I am ſure a poet muſt have a very 
tender heart, or he could never deſcribe the force 
of the paſſions ſo very — ; and when he 
is really unhappy, he muſt feel, from his delicacy 
of ſentiment, and unfortunate exceſs of ſenſibi- 
lity, twice more than any other man would feel 
in the ſame fituation. I fay, poetry alone would 


not win my heart, but it wauld go a great way 


towards it. Mr. Podſley, in his Preface to 
Mr. Shenſtone's Work, ſays, © That . ſweet 
© Paſtoral in four parts, which has been fo uni- 
* verſally admired, one would have thought 
& muſt have ſubdued the ſofteſt heart, and foft- 
© ened the moſt obdurate.” I think fo too; 
and am very glad that Mr. Shenſtone did nat 
know me, or {end me ſuch an elegant poem: I 
cannot tell what would have been the conſe- 
Auence, Reading my Foundling a ſecond 
time. (for I was too much hurried and confuſed 
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to underſtand it perfectly at firſt) I heard the 
ſound of feet approaching haſtily towards me. I 
ſtarted up ; but by the time I had got to the door, 
I met Mr. Horton. 

* Oh! Mr. Horton, I thought you had been 
« gone to take a ride.” 

«« Sol intended, my dear Miſs Nicolls ; but I 
* dropped a paper here, which 1 came back to 
* look for; but you have found it.“ (for it was 
{till in my hand) It is a rough ſketch of ſome 
of my diſtracted thoughts, and not worth your 
6“ peruſal.” 

To fay the truth, it had the appearance of 
a rough copy.— There were ſome alterations 
and interlineations ; but that might be done de- 
ſfignedly, - _ 

&* found it, Mr. Horton, and hope you will 
give me leave to keep it.” 
lt is not worth it, unleſs it had ſome effect 
upon your behaviour. l ſuppoſe you are at no 
© loſs to gueſs to whom it is addreſſed“? 

„I really am, ſir.—It is not to be ſuppoſed that 
& I can know whom you mean.” 

Ah! Miſs Nicolls, this is a wilful ignorance, 
* I could only mean you by it.“ 

„% Now, fir, I fee you mean to laugh at 
6c me.” 


« By every ſacred power,” ſaid he, © I do 


© not. It is only of your negle& and coldneſs l 
* complain. I had once an opportunity of juſt 
& opening my heart to you; and ſince then, 
* you have moſt induſtriouſly avoided me. [ 
& have ſeen it, Harriet, and have ſeverely felt 
© the effects of your reſerve ; and can no longer 
* exiſt without telling you how ſincerely and ar- 
« dently I love you.“ | 

| « Take 
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& Take care, Mr. Horton,” ſaid I,“ how 
“ you ſay ſo. You ought to conſider your own 
“ heart, before you make that declaration, 
« which I cannot hear, conſiſtently with my 
« duty and gratitude to your father. I need 
© not explain myſelf any farther.” —I offered to 
leave him, 

« You ſhall not ſtir,” ſaid he, taking my 
hand, „ till I aſſure you, in the moſt ſolemn 

* manner, that my ho never knew another 
* miſtreſs; — that to you alone it is deci- 
6 en” 

I ſhall be expected, fir, at tea. I beg you 
« will let me go to the houſe.” 

It was neceſſary by this time.— I could ſupport 
it no longer: 1 trembled fo, I could ſcarcely ſtand, 
He perceived my agitation. 

% You are not able to go by yourſelf. Com- 
“ poſe yourſelf a little, and not treat a matter ſo 
* lightly, on which the future happineſs of my 
* lite depends.” 

J cannot, muſt not think ſeriouſly of any 
* thing of that kind. I again intreat you to let 
* me go. Some ſervant, ſomebody or another 
may diſcover me here along with you, and it 
* will be looked upon as a preconcerted meet- 
* ing.—Let me once more beg that you will let 
«rc me go. 72 

« Why do you wiſh to depart, lovely Har- 
* riet ?—Cannot you ſtay for a few moments? 
* —Little I have to ſay, and in a ſhort time you 
« can anſwer me. I never truly loved any one 
© woman before I ſaw you: my heart has ſubmit- 
“ ted to the power of yourcharms : I adore you: 
* I am unhappy when from you, and miſerable 
when with you, to ſee you ſo regardleſs of me. 
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“ Let me only afk you, if it is poſſible to win 
& your heart?“ 

That is a queſtion I cannot reſolve at pre- 
«& ſent, fir; but this is not the way to win it, —I 
& am not to be ſurprized into affetion,—I muſt 
& and will go home.” 

I forced myſelf from him.—He was too dan- 
gerous :a friend to confide in, and an enemy too 
formidable not to be in dread of. I ſtaggered to- 
wards the houſe; for it could not properly be 
called walking, I never enjoyed ſo much ſa- 
tisfaction as when I reached my own chamber; 
and was ſcarce tolerably compoſed, when I was 
fummoned to tea. Mr. Horton, who ſaw, and, 
I believe, pitied my confuſion, did not come in 
till after tea, He had recovered his head-ach; 
but there was a languor and concern in his coun- 
tenance, that plainly beſpoke his diſappointment 
and mortification. Somebody calling Sir Thomas 
Horton out about buſineſs, and Mrs. Allen follow- 
ing him, we were left alone. 

J am convinced,” ſaid he to me abruptly, 
that you hate and deſpiſe me. I laid that plan 
to ſee and ſpeak to you in private. You have 
ſeemed, and really endeavoured to ſhun me, for 
ſome time paſt, I thought my abſence might 
have induced you to quit Mrs, Allen's protec- 
tion for a little time, and was not miſtaken ; 
but you are equally cool and indifferent in pri- 
c vate as in public, and all the fruit of that ſcheme 
« has been, that I am more fully aſcertained of 
© your contempt of me.“ 

„ You miſtake me, ſir.—I never can either 
© hate or deſpiſe the ſon of Sir Thomas Horton, 
«© my father and my benefactor; and I am bound 
* to look on you with reſpect and gratitude, im 
s ſtead of contempt and hatred.” 
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ce It is not on my father's merits I wiſh to plume 


. * myſelf; it is not for his ſake I hope to be 


cc eſteemed by you; it is for my awn.—But you 
ce treat me with undiſſembled indifference, and I 
« am hopeleſs and wretched.” 


Mrs. Allen came into the parlour, and he 


ceaſed talking on that ſubject, or indeed on any 
other, and remained filent and uneaſy. Had it 
been proper or confiſtent, I could have been very 
glad to have had an e of releaſing him 

ing him, that he 
alone is formed to make me happy; but that I 
cannot do: he purſues me inceſſantly. The cha- 
racter you have given me of him frightens me: 
I know not how to truſt him. Scarcely five 
months acquainted with him, what would he 
think of me ſhould I confeſs to him the fate of 
my heart ; beſides, I can by no means be aſſured 
that he loves me : his behaviour, and his words, 
tell meſo; but if he is not fincere, what miſery 
ſhould I fuffer, if he ſhould be acquainted with 
my inclmation for him, and ſhould avoid me after- 


wards ?—W hat fhall I do to fatisfy myſelf ? How | 


ſhall I contrive to know whether this affection he 
has for me, as he ſays, is real or not? Can I de- 
viſe no means of finding it out? Aſſiſt me, Lucy, 
upon this occaſion: the welfare of your friend de- 
pends upon it.—Anfwer me ſoon, as you eſteem 
your ſmcere and affectionate ; 


HarkitT NicolIs. 
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LETTER XXL 


To Miſs HARRIZT Nicol ls. 


1 AM a very improper perſon to give you that 
advice you require, my much eſteemed friend. 
4 cannot tell you what ſtep is beſt for you to 
take, —He appears to act in the manner you 
would expect and wiſh a man to do, who hopes 
to be in poſſeſſion of your heart; yet that doubt 
you entertain of his ſincerity, is but very natural 
and very proper. Our incautions ſex, relying 
too much upon appearances, is often deceived : 
but how are we to find out the truth At is very 
difficult to come at. —A notion has juſt popped 
into my head, that may be productive of ſome 
good to you, —My brother has been threatening, 
this week paſt, to go to Elwood. I ſuppoſe it 
will not be leng before he pays you a viſit. If 
you have a mind to try your lover, you may ap- 
pear to pay a greater attention to my brother 
than uſval. See whether Mr. Horton will be 
jealous, try how he will behave: there can be 
no harm in a little coquetry, —in a little innocent 
deception. Vou will be enabled to ſee the force 
and the ſincerity of his paſſion, by the manner 
in which he takes your behaviour. Though my 
brother may be the only ſufferer in conſequence 
of your deportment, yet I would rather let him 
feel a little for a time, than my ſweet friend 
ſhould be unhappy all her life : for ſurely that 
muſt be the conſequence of your knowing that 
Mr. Horton did not regard you, when your af- 
feCtions are fixed upon him.—Let your eyes loſe 
their coldneſs and indifference to my brother : let 
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your manner and your language be altered from 
what it has hitherto been. I know you eſteem 
him as a friend : appear then as if you were kind 
to a lover. It will be but the deception of an 
hour, and may produce the moſt important diſco- 
veries. I cannot afford time to write you a long 
letter, being engaged in doing a deal of buſineſs 
for myſelf. There is to be a maſked ball at Sir 
Robert Wotton's, and I am preparing a dreſs for 
myſelf. There is ſome coolneſs between their 
family and that at Elwood, or I ſuppoſe you 
would be invited likewiſe. It would add to my 
happineſs to ſee you there, my dear Harriet, 
though your charms would eclipſe us all : but as 
I am not much troubled with envy, ſhould rejoice 
in being a witneſs of that general adoration that 
would be moſt undoubtedly paid to your inperior 
beauty. This 1s an odd acknowledgment for a 
girl, not accounted intolerable herſelf, to make: 
but I have been always accuſtomed to tell truth, 
and cannot diſguiſe my ſentiments even upon this 
occaſion.ä— Nor am ] leſs ſincere, when I aſſure 
you that I am, moſt truly, 


Your affectionate friend, 


L. WEBSTER. 
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CETT:E SR. 3X1, 
To EDWARD S1mes0N, Eſq; 


MET in your letter, my friend, thoſe repre- 
henſions which I expected and deſerved : but 
prejudice wilt not liſten to the voice of reaſon, 
nor will conviction follow the moſt powerful ar- 
guments: elſe, how have blindneſs, bigotry, and 
ſuperſtition in the heathen world, been able to 
oppoſe the unnerring truths of revealed religion ? 
I am ſuperſtitious to a degree: and cannot per- 
ſuade myſelf to think that I am wrong, in endea- 
vouring to put in execution thoſe fchemes I have 
formed for the happineſs of my future life. With- 
out making that trial of the chaftity of the wo- 
man whom I intend. for my wife, I thall never be 
happy. Let what will be the conſequence after- 
wards, if I believe her to be ſuch as I would wiſh 
her, whether ſhe is ſo or not, I ſhall be contented. 
You need not be afraid that the lady will be fo 
much offended with me, as ta baniſh all hopes 
and proſpect of a reconciliation. It was the 
opinion of man who had much greater experience 
of the ſex than I can pretend to, that no woman 
was ever angry in her heart with the man who 
offered to pay her ſuch a compliment. I really 
love this girl, and find her eſſentially neceſſary to 
my future happineſs. She is worthy to be beloved. 
But can you blame me, if I try a ſuit of cloaths 
on before I wear them, to ſee whether they will 
fit me or no? an habit that I am to be expoſed in 
every day of my life ought to be exactly ſuited to 
my 
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my ſhape, before I venture to appear in it. A 
man is laughed at for the fault of his taylor: but 
it is his own fault if he is rendered ridiculous by 
the conduct of his wife. I intend to try her: and 
a fiery trial it will be. From thencefor ward, 
adieu to every idle, vain ſuſpicion: my confidence 
in her ſhall be as unreſtrained, as unconfined, as 
my fondneſs and affection for her. Is not this all 
reaſonable, Simpſon? When J am about to buy 
an horſe, I am allowed to mount him, to try his 
paces, to leap him, to make myſelf, if I can, 
maſter of his temper and diſpoſition. As he ſtands 
in the market, a fine ſhape may cover a multitude 
of defects; but when he is put in motion, they 
diſcover themſelves. In the traffic of courtſhip 
between the ſexes, for, believe me, Simpſon, it 
is only a trade, where the faireſt and beſt-looking 
goods are expoſed to view, to conceal thoſe of 
an inferior quality and worſe appearance; in 
this traffic, it 1s impoſſible to ſtrip the real ſenti- 
ments of an aſſumed diſguiſe. The lover, and 
his miſtreſs, equally pretend to virtues and agrees 
able qualifications which they do not really poſſeſs, 
in order to render themſelves more eſtimable in 
the eyes of each other. What is the conſequence ? 
with this mutual deluſive deception they are 
wedded: the man grows ſour and ill-tempered: 
the woman, ſulky and croſs. He flies to compa- 
ny and the bottle for relief from her: and ſhe 
throws herſelf into the arms of ſome other man to 
get rid of her huſband. This then is the. denowe- 
ment of the whole affair. They are both made 
miſerable. W hereas, had they but known ever 
ſo little of each other before, this Had never hap= 
pened. This is the opinion you condemn ſo much: 

but though I defend it, I will confeſs to my 
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think the trial rather hazardous. And what would 
I not venture to enſure myſelf happineſs and con- 
tent? With regard to the amiable Harriet, I 
have very many ſcruples. She is poſſeſſed of ſuch 
a natural honeſty, ſuch a pure fimplicity, ſuch an 
undeſrgning ingenuouſneſs, that J am half inclin- 
ed to try my fate with her. I am ſure my father 
would have no objection to my marrying her. 
Too fond of me to thwart my wifhes in a point 
ſo material, F could venture to be confident of 
his conſent ; but I could never think of aſking it, 
till I was convinced of being in poſſeſſion of the 
heart and inchnations of the dear girl: but that 
is a ſecret yet to me.— I pretended a few evenings 
ago, to take a ride; expecting ſhe would come 
from under my aunt's wing, where ſhe has taken 
ſhelter from my aſſiduous deſire to pleaſe her, 
and to draw her into a private converſation, for 
a long time. I was not diſappointed, She went 
alone to viſit a favourite ſeat of hers at the bot- 
tom of the garden, which really commands a 
beautiful view. There I dropped, as if accident- 
ally, a few rhimes I had ſtrung : ſhe found them, 
as it was intended ſhe ſhould ; and, while ſhe was 
reading them, I appeared before her. I told her 
my paſſion for her, but could obtain no other de- 
claration from her, but that of reſpe& and gra- 
titude. She appeared to be infinitely diſtreſſed by 
my converſation ; and, in pity to her confuſion 
and fear of being diſcovered with me, I ſuffered 
her to go. If I had not the joy of learning her 
heart was mine, I had the ſatisfaction to find that 
ſhe did not prefer any body to me. I know at 
this moment, no greater pleafure, nor can well 
conceive any greater, than to be-certain that I 
was beloved by that charming girl. I am 1 
| ed, 
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ed, at ſome times, to believe that ſhe does not 
think amiſs of me; but her coolneſs, at other 
times, nips the bloſſoms of hope, and I am as 
much at a loſs as ever. Her caution ſeems to be 
the reſult of prudential fear, not of hatred and 
contempt. By ſome means or other her ſenti— 
ments of me muſt be learned. 1 ſhould have 
found them out long ago, if ſhe had called in art 
to her aſſiſtance: but I am no match tor the ope- 
rations of undiſguiſed nature, Had ſhe been bred 
in town, I ſhould not have delayed ſo long the 
confeſſing my partiality for her. Every girl, 
from the moment ſhe gets into her teens, 1s ac- 
cuſtomed to hear that ſtory. It is more difficult 
to overcome the mere reſerveof a virtuous coun- 
try girl, than to get the entire poſſeſſion of a 
town-bred lady. Thus then I ſtand at preſent 
with my little girl. I know I ſhall receive a 
leſſon from you about her; but will not, if I 
can help it, do any thing that ſhall wrong your 
opinion of me. Your favourite divine, that I 
met with in Suſſex, is coming into this neighbour- 
hood. His wiſe and family are coming with him 
too. Do not be ſurprized when you come down 
to Elwood: I will introduce you to him. He 
will ſtay a great while with us too. This muſt 
be unriddled to you. Our old incumbent died laſt 
week: he had been too infirm, for ſome time, to 
perform his duty; and his curate, who was a diſ- 
ſtant relation 11 his, had undertaken the care of 
the pariſh, He was much difliked: and his ap- 
plication to my father, who had no good opinion 
of him, though he never objected to him out of 
. compliment to the old gentleman while he lived, 
was taken very little notice of. I knew nothing 


of this tranſaction, when my father, at ear: 
a 
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faſt, told me, with a ſmile, that he intended to 
make me a preſent of four hundred pounds a 
year. I replied I was greatly obliged to him; 
that he was always heaping favours on me, but 
that I did not want it. 

% No, Charles, you will not be able to enjoy 
« this preſent yourſelf; but I am convinced you 
vill let us all partake of it with you.“ 

6 I do not underſtand you, Sir.” He then in- 
formed me of the whole matter. \ 

«© Now,” ſaid he, whom will you recom- 
& mend 0 

My worthy Suſſex friend came into my head 
directly. I had told my father how 1 happened to 
know him, and had praiſed him with a great deal 
of truth. Well, Sir, I believe I can promiſe 
4 you much fatisfaction from this preſent you 
have made me, You have heard me ſpeak 
* of Mr. Atkinſon. Jt you will permit me to in- 
& troduce him to you.” 

* I have too good an opinion of yon to think 
% you would recommend an improper perſon : 
& ſend for him directly. As his family is large, 
* it will be expenſive to him to move; ſo ſend 
* him, at the ſame time, ſome money to bear his 
* travelling charges.“ 

I was never better pleaſed with a tafk in my 
life. I ordered a ſervant to be ready, and went 
to write to him. The man is juſt returned with 
his anſwer: it is ſuch a one as gratitude and ho- 
neſt politeneſs can diate. He only waits till 
another curate can be provided, and then he will 
come to Elwood to thank his benefaQors. It 
gives me infinite pleafure to have this opportunity 
of ſhewing how much 1 efteem the worthy At- 
kinſon ; and am ſure my father will be very much 

pleaſed 
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pleaſed with his doctrine and his manner. It 
ſhall be my buſineſs to take care of ſome of his 
children for him. I have not heard from Willi- 
ams of a long time. Do you ſee him often? You 
will find encloſed a Jetter of my father's, with 
the remainder of the ſum he promiſed him. You 
may add your mite: mine accompanies my fa- 
ther's. This will make him happy and eaſy in 
his circumſtances, and I hope eſtabliſh him in the 
world. Farewell, my good friend, I ſhall im- 
patiently expect the hiſtory you promiſe to favour 
me with, Once more, adieu. 


CHARLES HORTON, 


I. E T. 


THE TITREAL, 
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LETTER Al. 


To Miſs WEBSTER. 


V dear Lucy's advice to me may be very 
good: but how ſhall T follow it, without diſ- 


miſſing that ſincerity that has ever marked my aQi- 


ons, and turning hypocrite? I ſhall never be able todo 
it. Beſides, I ſhall give encouragement to your bro- 
ther, which Inever meant to do; and perhaps may 
give uneaſineſs to an heart that truly loves me. 
This conduct will make me deſpicable i the eyes 
of Mr. Horton; and if his hatred ſhould be the con- 
ſequence of it, I ſhould deſerve it, I his cannot be an 
mnocent deception, when I carry all the appearance 
of guilt with me; yet, as it is but the one trial, my 
curioſity may induce me to make it. If any thing 
bad happens from it, all the blame ſhall be laid 
on you, Lucy. I aſſure you, I do not attempt 
it with pleaſure; and am fearful of departing from 
that ſincerity to which I have hitherto achered: 
yet I am ſtrongly tempted to ſee how Mr. Hor- 
ton will bear the apparent preference I ſhall give 
to another, If he takes it with eaſe and careleſſ- 
neſs, I ſhall be a judge of the force of his paſſion: 
if he does not, I will put him out of his pain the 
firſt time he addreſſes me. I have expected your 
brother with a diſagreeal:le impatience. I take a 
reſolution one moment to put your ſcheme in prac- 
tice; but the next, am determined to do no ſuch 
thing. I do not believe I ſhall be able to fix up- 
on it. till the time ccme : it is near at hand, for [ 
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ſee Mr. Webſter in the garden. Muſt I go down? 
Wiſh me ſucceſs: you point out the road, and 
ſhould pray that it might conduct me to happi- 
neſs- 0 

It is all over, Lucy. I have played a part 
I am not at all calculated for ——The people 
of the houſe are retired to reſt, and I am ſeated 
to ſcribble 1o you. | went down to receive 
your brother, and found him with Mr. Horton : 
they have a flight acquaintance. Mr. Horton 
wiſhed to have improved it, as I have heard him 
ſpeak frequently in his praiſe, W hat prevented 
their being more intimate? you will naturally aſk. 
It comes into my head that I did. Your bro- 
ther, from his intimacy with me, owing to the 
long acquaintance I have had both with you and 
him, is looked upon by Mr. Horton in the light 
of a rival. This I am led to imagine, from his 
never courting his company more, and being 


very uneaſy when he has been here, which has 


been very ſeldom. Whether my addreſs to your 
brother was too familiar, or fo totally different 
from the manner I am accuſtomed to ſalute Mr. 
Horton in, I know not : -but I am ſure it had a 
viſible effect on him. His countenance was al- 


moſt inſtantly changed. I pretended to heed at 


not. It is impoſſible to tell you particularly every 
ſtep I took; but my triumph was complete. — 
The concern, the uneaſineſs of Mr. Horton, 


was but too viſible ; and his attempts to diſguiſe 


his pain, only rendered it more apparent. I pi- 
tied his aukward ſituation from my heart; how- 
ever, if he really loves, amends ſhall be made 
him for this trouble that I have given him. 


His eyes never met mine after your brother's 


departure; he fat filent and thoughtful for the 
moſt 
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moſt part. At ſome few intervals he burſt out 
into immoderate and unnatural fits of laughter. 
As he had no cauſe for indulging his mirth, I 
was terrified at his behaviour. He did not ad- 
dreſs himſelf at all to me; and I had no oppor- 
tunity of convincing him that I was ſorry for 
what I had done, and would gladly have made 
it up with him. He retired very early, and per- 
haps is employed as I am. — But little ſleep 
this night for me. I tremble, Lucy, for the 
conſequent - troubles this deceit may bring me 
into. — One inevitable one is, that if he ſhould 
ſhun me, angry and incenſed at this preference 
that I appear to give your brother, I ſhall be 
obliged to ſacrifice my decorum, and my ſex's 
pride, and confeſs my weakneſs, to be reinſtated 
in his. good opinion. And if he ſhould ſtill 
own himſelf unable to bear the chain, I muſt 
endeavour to make it lighter to him, and take 
part of it: myſelf I ſhould be much better 
pleaſey: with the latter, where he ſhould give 
me an opportunity himſelf of opening my heart 
to him. The former would ſhock me very 
much ; but, dreadful as that ſtep would be to 
me, I ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of 
taking it. [| perceive, too late, an impru- 
dence I cannot remedy ; and wiſh, with lady 
Randolph, that J had never quitted Sincerity's 
onward way. Have I not, by deviating from 
it, challenged him to retaliate on me? If he 
does, can I blame him for following the path I 
firſt led him into: How mean ſhall I appear 
in his opinion !—and how little am I, at this 
moment, in my own! Even if he ſhould 
find me as kind to his paſſion as he ſhould wiſh 


or require me, has he not a right to eſteem it 
nothing 
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nothing but diſſimulation and deceit? Vou 
led me into this labyrinth, Lucy; help to ex- 
tricate me from it. I know not what to ſay to 
you, I am ſo much contuſed, and fo aſhamed 
of myſelt Fare wel. 


HARRIET NICOLLS. 


LETTER XXIV. 


To CHARLES HorToN, Eſq. 


AHE laſt mark of your generoſity and 
bounty ſo far exceeded both my hopes and 
expectations, that I am totally at a loſs how to 
return my thanks to your father, and to you.— 
It is impoſſible to ſhew my gratitude as I could 
wiſh; and therefore muſt abſtain from expreſſing 


thoſe acknowledgments, which it is equally my 


duty and inclination to offer, I can only, then, 
in recompenſe for this unmerited goodneſs, give 
you the ſatisfaction of knowing, that I am happy 
to the extent of my wiſhes : that as your inten- 
tions were to reinftate my affairs, and to ſettle 
me in the world, I am now m the moſt agree- 
able ſituation, and indebted to you alone for 
It. — 

J have not written to you, fir, for a long 
time: but attribute that ſilence to my fear of 
being thought troubleſome and 1 

| a 
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whom I had always retained a very great eſteem, 
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Had I acquainted you that I had ſettled my af- 


fairs, and was in a ſtate of tranquillity with re- 
gard to my perſonal ſafety, yet, as you knew the 
intereſts of my heart, I ſhould have indicated a 
want, that would have ſeemed a tax upon your 
good-nature, and have preſſed you to the pay- 


ment of it; therefore, fir, 1 did not acquaint 


you with my tranſactions. Indeed they were, 
till lately, but of little moment. 

When I returned to London, after parting with 
you at R————, I ſettled my affairs as expe- 
ditiouſly as poſſible; and began to taſte the ſweets 
of independent freedom, which I had not known 
for ſo long a time before: as I correſponded with 
the dear girl who had poſſeſſion of my heart dur- 
ing the courſe of my troubles, and had ever en- 
deavoured to leſſen them to her view: ſo now I 
did not indulge that joy which was the conſe- 
quence of your bounty, and the alteration of my 
affairs. Inſtead of telling her the truth, I inſpir- 


ed her with hope, and deſired to enliven her 


ſpirits, which were much depreſſed by our fitua- 
tion. She concealed as much from*me on her 
part: ſhe was ſilent on the diſagreeable or mor- 
tifying accidents ſhe met with, and only told me 


| thoſe things which ſhe knew would pleaſe or com- 


fort'me. -In this ſtate we were when your laſt 
letter came to hand. Determined to keep her 
no longer. in ſuſpenſe, nor to remain unhappy my- 
ſelf by being abſent from her, I ſet off for L—; 
and arrived there without any accident. Willing 
to know how matters ſtood before I ruſhed into 
her preſence, I therefore went to an -houſe where 
I was entirely unknown, and ſent for an old ſchool- 
fellow of mine who was ſettled in the town, for 


and 
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and who was acquainted with our mutual affeQion,. 
He came to me direQly : ignorant who had ſent, 
for him, he could not contain his ſurprize when, 
he ſaw me. I would not ſuffer him to indulge, 
| himſelf, but inquired if he knew any. thing of 
the object of my wiſhes. 


Ido,“ replied he,“ and am the 0 0 


« of one of her admirers.” * 

© Admirets 
% Yes,” ſaid he, © am really: | td 
your impatience, and you ſhall be informed, 
* of every. circumſtance that ever came to my 
© knowledge. Your misfortunes have not been, 
unknown here. The voice of fame has ſpoken, 
* loudly of the ſituation you have been in. This. 
* has, doubtleſs, created much ſorrow and trou- 
* ble in the boſom: of your. miſtreſs. Her pre- 
* tended friends have inceſſantly teaſed her about 

* you. Her conſtancy and fortitude have pre- 
* « Fented her falling a ſacrifice to force: but. 

every art has been practiſed, though without 
« ſucceſs, to alienate her affections from Jou. 
„ 'There was no better method, than inſpiring, 
her with a rg your infidelity : but, that,, 
© the regularity of E correſpondence with 
4 her; e fruitleſs. She treated every 
& report that was purpoſely conveyed to her,, 
* concerning your change of fentiments, with. 
« ſovereign contempt. They then gave hopes 
t to ſome young fellows, who had been a long. 
« time wiſhing to have an opportunity of declar-, 
“ ing their ſentiments to her: they were put in 
« oppoſition to you, Your ſhattered fortunes 
© were repreſented to her in the moſt ſhocking, 
light; and the fair proſpects that ſhe would 
have from an union with any of your rivals, 

VorL. J. | | 9 . wy who 
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« who were wealthy, were exaggerated. No- 
« thing has ſhaken her fidelity. I have told 
& Green, whom you well remember, when he 
% has complained to me of the little progreſs he 
et has made, that her heart was engaged. This 
e he would not believe from me, and was reſolv- 
ec ed to have it from her own mouth. He was 
e not long without that ſatisfaction. He found 
c her alone one day, and preſſed his ſuit to her. 
She rejected his civilities, as uſual : he became 
& more importunate.” 12 

Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, T have no doubt but you 
% have heard from «common report, which has 
* made very free with my name, of my attach- 
% ment to Mr. Williams: if that will not ſatisf 
« you, I here repeat it to you, that my heart is 
. devoted to him. This, Sir, will put an end 
« to your applications to me. I know how 
« much I am ſubjected to the ſcandal and cenſures 

4 of the malicious; but the innocent has nothing 
4 to fear from them; they may ſerve to make 
'6 me uneaſy and unhappy, but they cannot hurt 
« me. I have now opened myſelf to you; and 
« preſume you will never ſolicit me on this head 
4 again. I am indebted to you for the partiality 
. you have ſhewn me: as a friend and acquain- 
% tance, I ſhall be always very glad to ſee you, 
© but. never upon any other ſcore.” _ 

4 ] loved her the better,” ſaid Green, for her 
4 honeſty and ingenuity ; but I never will tor- 
cc ment her any more. You know Williams, 
& and tell him that I wiſh him happy with her.” 

4% She has ſhaken off all her lovers but one; 
ec ho is an obſtinate, deſpicable fool, and it is 
4 ';mpoſlible to get rid of him. What ſhe ſaid; 
«concerning the reports of this ſcandalous place, 


ms 


Bp, % in her. You ha 
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. & js very true. People will talk, and they are 
44 ill · natured: they amuſe themſelves, and they 
e make others wretched. It is the ſport of the 
4% Boys with the Frogs. She has ſuffered very 
et much by it, and — will ſee a great alteration 
better not go to her direct- 

& ly; you will. ſurprize her too much, and 
e perhaps hurt her. I will firſt advertiſe her 
cc of the approach of one ſhe ſo little CX- 
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| — his caution, and ſoon followed him 
to her houſe, and was directed to the parlour 
where the was. I cannot deſcribe the mutual 
pleaſure we both felt: but my joy 'was much 
damped by ſeeing her ſo pale and emaciated . 
The glow of rapture that tinged her cheek, could 
not overcome that languid, wan appearance ſhe 
made. My apprehenſions for her health gave a 
pain to my heart, in the midſt of our mutual 
endearments. She was not free from fears. My 
coming at night : the concern I was in at ſeeing 
her look ſo ill, had given me an air of deſpon- 
dence: my agitation at ſeeing her again: and her 
| Ignorance of my good fortune: all conſpired to 
make her think, that there' was a myſtery in my 
coming to ſee her that foreboded no g This 
made her unhappy, It gave a check to the plea- 
ſures ſhe would otherwiſe have indulged. 
Harry,“ ſaid ſhe, © I am glad to ſee you; 
c“ very glad: it is a great while ſince I ſaw you 
© before, and fear we ſhall be ſoon ſeparated 
« again; but I am ſo accuſtomed to 2 
& that I dare not even form the hope of being 
* happy. When are we to part again?“ : 
The pearly tear ſtood in her ſuffuſed eye: I 
caught it ere it fell, 


I 2 Never, 
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Never, my love; never til that diſſolution 
& which awaits us all.“ vi: 

1 preſſed the dear, the faithful maid to my 
panting boſom; I explained my ſituation to her: 
1 told her of your bounty, of your generoſity: 
told her that it was to you I was, beholden for 
the pleaſures I then enjoyed with her. I have 
been here near a week,. and have the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing the beloved of my heart regain her 
bealth and ſpirits every day. Her uncle, finding 
his oppoſition vain, hath conſented to our: being 
united. We enjoy that; delight which a mutual 
confidence: gives us: happy i in a reciprocal affec- 
tion, we wait but for Saturday to join our hands, 
and ſanctify the union of our hearts. I am in- 
vited by ſeveral reſpectable inhabitants of a very 
large neighbouring town to ſettle among them. 
The phyſician of the place died lately. It is an 
offer that is very agreeable to us both. I promiſe 
myſelf much happineſs; and if any thing can 
Increaſe it, it will be to ſee my benefactors come 
and enjoy part of thoſe bleſſings they have pro- 
cured for me. My Betſy, tho? unknown to you, 
Joins in the wiſh. | She moſt ardently deſires to 
have an opportunity 'of thanking you. I conſider 
the happineſs that I enjoy, as your gift: and it 
is impoſſible to return the thanks that are your 
due. The greateſt gratification that you can 
receive is, to be aſſured that your goodneſs is 
not miſplaced or abuſed. That you may be ever 
happy, is the bene r j' bag qv 


” 
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LETTER XX 


To Epwarp Siursox, Eſq. 


- 


FJ HAVE not been ſufficiently collected to be 
1 able to write to you, my dear friend; and + 
much queſtion whether I am, at this moment, 
calm enough to tell you the cauſe of my agita- 
tion and uneaſineſs. Have I not cauſe enough, 
when all my hopes are blaſted and overthrown ? 
Convinced that Harriet has her favourites, and 
that I have no chance left me to gain her heart, I 
muſt fly from her: I cannot ſee without loving z 
and, what is worſe,” cannot avoid telling her of 
it. Webſter, whom I have mentioned to you 
before, came here ſome evenings ago. I looked 
upon him with a ſuſpicious eye; yet thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions were not confirmed, and 1 had reaſon to 
poſe, that ſhe received him only as a friend, 
and the brother of her companion... But the veil 
is removed: ſhe kindly threw . afide. her reſerve, 
and informed me of the ſituation of her heart. 
* Harriet, it was not kind to triumph over me 
* ſo publickly, and increaſe my torment, by ex- 
«« poling me to the inſulting pity of a deteſted 
„ rival.“ He came here to pay his compliments, 
as he pretended, to the family at Elwood. W hat 
a reception did he meet with! He was ſcarcely 
arrived, when ſhe flew, with an impatient ardour, 
to meet him. Joy danced in her eyes: rapture 
revelled in her countenance: her addreſs beſpoke 
the ſatisfaQion ſhe felt at ſeeing him. She had 
13 ſhaken 
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ſhaken off that timidity and coldneſs that her 


language ever wore to me. She was animated 
with a pleaſure ſhe could not diſguiſe. What 
were my emotions at that moment I. The dead- 
ly dagger of jealouſy was ſtruck to my heart, a 
paleneſs ſpread over my countenance, and a cold 
ſweat ſtood on my brow, I. felt inexpreſſible 
' anguiſh. She ſaw my ſituation, and ſhame alone 
checked her for a moment. However, ſhe ſoon 
recovered, herſelf. I followed their ſteps. She 
2 her regard for him: her eye gazed on 

im with fondneſs, and ſhe liſtened to him with 


delight. If ſhe was lovely, when, averſe to my 


paſſion, ſhe ſcarcely condeſcended to look on me 
how charming, when, ſoftened by affection and 
tenderneſs, ſhe diſcovered attractions, bewitching 


attractions, every moment. I read thoſe glances 


of heart- felt ſatisfaction that paſſed between 
them, and wiſhed for the fabled eye of the baſi- 
liſk to deſtroy them both: but I concealed my 
rage, and, under the appearance of politeneſs 
and attention to Mr. Webſter, remained with 
them all the evening, nor ever gave them an 
opportunity of indulging a private converſation. 
I am aſhamed. of myſelf. But could I permit 
them to be happy, and remain miſerable myſelf? 


He departed at laſt : and ſhall I confeſs to you; 


that it was a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to me when 
I ſaw him take his leave. In a ſtate little ſhort 
of madneſs, my behaviour was too conſpicuous to 
remain unnoticed : - I therefore -retired to my 
chamber as early as poſſible. . Reſt fled me; 
Since that hour, Simpſon, I have been moſt 
wretched: an end is put to all my hopes, and 1 
muſt now give her up. What right have I to 
diſturb her peace? It is evident ſhe loves 5 
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ther:: and why ſhould I hinder her poſſeſſing: | 
him? I am very little at home, and have re- } 
ſolved to be ſtill leſs ſo; Becauſe: I love her, if | 
ſhe cannot return that paſſion; am I to endeavour 
to make her miſerable? Far be the ungenerous 
thought from me: though ſhe: has wound herſelf 
ſo cloſely about my heart, that, to tear her away, 
will- nearly deſtroy me. I cannot patiently ſee 
her beſtow that hand upon another, that I would 
receive with ſo much joy: F cannot inſenſibly 
behold her beſtow thoſe: affections on another, 
that I wiſhed ſo ardently to engroſs myſelf : but, 
inſtead of interrupting her happineſs, I will for- 
ward it, if F can; Webſter was here again laſt 
night: I did not come in till a little before his 
departure; and did not perceive, in their faces, 
that air of tranquillity or ſatisfaction ſo viſible the 
preceding night, On the contrary, I thought 
Harriet treated him rather ſhily. She had all 
that indifference about her, that I had been fo 
accuſtomed to meet with; PFhis ſurpriſed me. 
There may have been a quarrel between them,” 
ſaid I to myſelf, I watched them, and found 
nothing of anger ſubſiſted between them; at 
leaſt none was expreſſed; Webſter ſeemed not 
 lefs aſtoniſhed than myſelf. Every attempt he 
made to regain her ear, or attract her eye, was 
repulſed with a contemptuous- coolneſs, that ſoon 
determined him- to take his leave. After he 
went away, ſhe ſometimes turned her eyes on 
me. If I underſtood their language, and it is a 
ſcience I have been endeavouring all my life to 
learn, they ſeemed to accuſe me.——In what 
have I offended now ?—b had determined to do 
every thing in my power to haſten their felicity; 
and reſolved to forego every advantage my ſitua- 
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tion might have given me to plead my ſuit, and 
to trouble her no more. But there ſeems a my- 
ſtery in this behaviour that muſt be explained, 
before I put thoſe reſolutions in practice. I will 
hear her tell me that ſne prefers Mr. Webſter to 
any other man; and then will acquaint her with 
my intentions ot ſerving her to the extent of my 
power, and aſſure her, that I had rather fee her 
happy without me, than wretched with me. I 
ſhall gain her eſteem, if T cannot inſpire her with 
love.—I fee her from my window. Enchanting 
girl! Could you but ſee with what grace and 
dignity ſhe moves, you would not blame me for 
loving her. She is alone, and going towards the 
Hermitage. I will be ſoon with you, Harriet. 
The concluſion of this letter will inform you of 
what happens. „U 


All the materials are the ſame 
Of beauty and deſire: 
In a fair woman's goodly frame 
No brightneſs is without a flame, 
No flame without a fire. 


— 


Simpſon, I cannot tell whether I ſhall have pati- 
ence or compoſure enough to finiſh this epiſtle 
intelligibly ; but as you have a good head, and 
can decypher well, you will have occaſion to 
make uſe of your ſkill and experience in the 
latter, to read what I am defeQtive in. I left 
our converſation, to follow the lovely Harriet 
into the garden : She had hardly ſeated herſelf in 
the Hermitage, before I, who had taken another 
road to it, appeared before her. Her head was 
turned from me. | 
„ Heigh ho!” 
R 66 1 am 


SOFT ENS - 
. J am very ſorry, Miſs Nicolls, to hear 
« you ſigh; and am more ſorry for the occa- 
cc fon,” a 
She turned to me haſtily, and ſeemed ſurpriſ- 
ed; but did not appear angry. 
4 have ſufficient occaſion, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe.” 
& Tt breaks my heart to fee you unhappy: 1 
% have been the cauſe of ſome trouble to you, 
« and have teaſed you with my addreſſes, which, 
&« I plainly perceive, are diſagreeable to you; 
* but I will no longer offend you, and am come 
© to endeavour to make you amends, Though 
« you will not admit me your lover, you ſhall 
© not prevent my being your friend. I can eaſily 
* ſee to whom you dedicate thoſe affections, that 
4 J would willingly die to poſſeſs. Inſtead of 
< interrupting your happineſs, I will do every 
& thing in my power to forward it. I would 
„ adviſe you not to delay it, and will reconcile 
"« my father to it, You are your own miſtreſs, 
« and are not accountable to any other perſon 
« for your actions. Let me have the pleaſure of 
_ knowing that you are happy, though I can in 
* no other manner contribute to the making you 
6 ſo. | 
I had ſeated myſelf by her, and had taken her 
hand between mine as I addreſſed her. She 
made no attempt to withdraw it: it remained 
a willing priſoner with me. I never had been ſo 
much favoured by her before, and knew not what 
to think of it. Her hat covered her face, ſo that, 
by holding down her head, I could not get a 
glimpſe of it. Her hand trembled as I preſſed it 
while I ſpoke to her. 


I don't 
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4 TI don't underſtand you, Mr. Horton; and 

. aſſure you, I don't know what you mean.“ 
I mean nothing but to make you happy; 

* to remove every impediment, that may ſtand 

&' between you and the object of your wiſhes. 

& He, I have no doubt, is deſerving your eſteem. 


% May you be as truly bleſt as you ought to be |. 


„ but I cannot help faying, that I ſhall envy 
* Mr. Webſter the poſſeſſion of the too lovely 
6 Harriet Nicolls. “““ 

« Mr. Webſter!” faid ſhe, raiſing up her 
eyes, her face crimſoned over with a bluſh that 
heightened her beauty. 

«© Perhaps I may be miſtaken, madam.” 

% You are indeed,” faid ſne. I never thought 
& of Mr. Webſter but as a friend, but as the 
brother of the only companion of my own ſex 
Jever had, We have been companions too 
4 ſince we were children, which is the cauſe of 
5 our intimacy. I never thought of Mr. Web- 
* ſter in any other light.” 


This unexpected and agreeable confeſſion re- - 


moved a mountain from my ſhoulders ; my aſto- 


niſhment ſcarce permitted me to preſs her hand 


to my quivering lips. My heart throbbed with 


ecſtaſy, * Bleſſings, ten thouſand bleflings on 


„ thee, dear, generous girl! What have you 
* fajd ! Webſter is not the man whom you 
a | | | 
J have told you already in what degree of 
«© eſteem. I hold him.“ . ; 
«© Mou have: but my tranſport has carried 
* me beyond the bounds. of diſcretion, and from 


* the cool, the diſintereſted friend, I relapſe into 


& the joyful, ardent lover. I muſt aſſume the 


character that more properly belongs to me: 
| came 


1 
| 
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&« J came here to endeavour to make you happy, 
„ thinking you had fixed your affections on Mr. 
Webſter: I came to propoſe and promote your 
« union with him, If he is not the man, may I 
% preſume to aſk you, who is? nothing but my 
« defire to ſerve you, could make me fo imper- 
„ tinent. I ſhall ſay nothing for myſelf; It is 
« left to me to deſpair.” She remained ſilent. 
* Let not your timidity, amiable Harriet, pre- 
« vent your acquainting me with the ſecret of 
« your heart. I never had a right in it to relin- 
4 quiſh, or I would ceaſe to urge it in competi- 
« tion with your welfare. You ſhall have no 
& cauſe to complain of me.” . 
„ Do not preſs me, Sir; it is a diſcovery 1 
* ought. not to make, Had it-not been my 
& own fault, I had not been reduced to this per- 
4c plexity.“ | wy | 
T imagined ſhe might have caſt her eyes upon 
ſomebody whom ſhe was aſhamed to acknow- 
ledge ; and told her, that her eſteem would make 
any one happy and noble. I alluded to an infe- 
riority of ſituation; and was proceeding to tell 
— that our paſſions were involuntary. She ſtop- 
ped me. abs > ; 
I am now neceſſitated to defend myſelf, Mr. 
« Horton; and ought to be aſhamed indeed of 
« indulging my. preſumptuous hopes: but I will 
« tell you my misfortunes, and am ſure you 
« /will pity rather than take advantage of them.“ 
(My blood ran cold, Simpſon: I gazed on her 
with a wildneſs and eagerneſs that terrified her) 
« I am a dependant on your father: he has been 
« aparent tome: I am entertained as his relati- 
% on, but have great reaſon to believe that I am 
« not at all related to him. My hours were 
5 * ſpent 


— 
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* ſpent in peace, and my days in happineſs, till 
« your arrival here: Your ſolicitations firſt 
t“ cauſed my troubles: your preſent ſuſpicions 
« increaſe them: Iam culpable; but— _. 
She could go no farther. She hid her face in 
her handkerchief, 1 
© What?” ſaid I. haſtily. “ For heaven's 
5 ſake, explain yourfelf,”” ? he 
« J have done nothing to forfeit your. good | 
© opinion, which I own I wiſh to deſerve.” 
„ You'treated Mr, Webſter. in ſuch a man- 
e ner,” ſaid I, © as ſhewed 1 70 not diſdain 
6 to be thought well of by him, Ah, Harriet, 
46 Harriet, whence proceeded that encourage- 
% ment you gave him?“ . 
* From a meanneſs and diſſimulation I am 
e aſhamed of. Every crime carries its puniſh» 
ment along with it, and 1 am now expiating 
« my offence againſt truth. That has forced me 
« to this interview, to clear myſelf in your opi- 
4 nion: that has made me reveal what I wiſh 
% heartily had never been uttered. But, Sir, 
x you are a man of honour, and you muſt deteſt 
 & me in conſequence of my deceiving you. I 
4 could not ſuffer myſelf to be Joſt ip your opi- 
& nion, though, I ſuppoſe I ſhall not be found 
«& worthy of your affection.“ | | 
C You are moſt worthy of it,” faid I, preſ- 
fing her to my tranſported heart. Your inge- 
4 nuouſneſs and ſincerity cancel the remembrance 
5* of every thing that is paſſed. To you, and 
& you alone, my days, my hours ſhall be devot- 
e ed. Miſtreſs of my heart and 8 thy 
dc pleaſure ſhall be the ſtudy of my life. Bleſſed 
& diſſimulation, that has procured me fo delight- 
e ful an explanation of it! and, ſevere as the 
| | « torments 


- 
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cc torments were I have felt in conſequence of it, 
they are all now forgotten, and their remem- 
* brance is even pleaſing to me. 

*4 IL can ſupport this no longer,“ aid ſhe ; 
© Letmeretire: I fear I have gone too far. Oh! 
* Mr. Horton, do not deſpiſe my weakneſs.” 

4 You do not know my heart, my deareſt 
« girl, to ſuppoſe me capable of fuch a folly, as 
5 to rejedt that which alone can make me _ 

P; J hope you will not ; but let me go.” 

Will you meet me here to- morrow. 

4 F will. 1 

Never did I paſs. an evening of ſuch ſweet 
content, The beauty of the lovely maid was 
heightened by the bluſh of charming confuſion 
that animated her. But ſhe preſerves a dignity 
and grace that are inexpreſſible. She ſinks not 
under that confeſſion of her ſentiments, that ſo 
few.of her fex can properly ſuſtain. She knows, 
and is ſenſible of the power of virtue and inno- 
cence ; and is not aſhamed of acknowledging a 
partiality i in favour of a man whom ſhe thinks is 
deſerving her. She has no reaſon to bluſh at the 
diſcovery of ſentiments dictated by honour and 
affection. It is late, Simpſon : I muſt go to bed, 
and dream of her. Farewel for this night. 

The night has been employed in thinking of 
her. Her dear idea employed my thoughts when 
I was awake, and ſhe returned to my dreams 
when I ſlept: I have ſeen her this morning. 
How lovely does ſhe appear to me] Her eyes 
no longer retain that faſtidious pride, or chilling 
indifference; which they were accuſtomed: to treat 
me with. No: they ſhine like the genial ſun in 
ſpring, and joy and POTTED are inſpired by their 
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rays. . She ſeems to be more at eaſe than former- 
ly : has leſs reſtraint when I am- preſent, and 
therefore diſcovers new. charms. . The veil is laid 
aſide}; and her beauty is more raviſhing, for be- 
ing ſo long a time hid and | obſcured from 
my ſight. I hear her at her harpſichord: I fly 
to attend her. Enyy me the happineſs I ſball 
enjoy. - Every note will be tuned'to love and rap- 
ture, and her harmonious voice ſhall be modulated 
but to give me delight, I will return the hap · 
pineſs I receive : why am I delaying it, by conti- 
nuing to write to you ? will you not be happy, in 
knowing that I am ſo? convinced that, though in 
love, I am not inſenſible to the calls of friendſhip. 
Wiſh me joy then, my dear Simpſon. Can there 
be a greater cauſe for congratulation, than being 
delle of the heart, and eſteem of one of the 
lovelieſt of her ſex? I can ftay no longer: ſhe 
begins to ſing a favourite air. Once more, fare- 


wel. 
' Yours truly, 


CHARLES HoRTON. 
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